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For the Companion. 
FINA. 
By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 


In front of either side of the famous Uffizi, 
of Florence, and divided by a street running | 
from the Piazza della Signoria to the Arno, | 
there are handsome arcades, some part of which 
are given over to sellers of photographs, who 
drive a brisk, though small trade, by the sale of 
inexpensive copies of the pictures in the great 
gallery which overlooks them. 

It is a striking and picturesque scene in which 
these stalls have a place. High overhead rise 
lofty buildings, dark with age, and rich with 
memories; at one end of the street, under the 
gallery, which unites the two sides, you catch a 
glimpse of the hollow of the river, at the other, 
the beautiful Loggia of Oreagna juts out, and 
the flower-like tower of the Palazzo Vecchio 
poises itself softly against the blue Italian sky. 

And although, as you look, the past asserts it- 
self; that past which Florence yet keeps strongly 
in her heart, through the mist of ages; you see 
the shepherd-painter, the poet who pierced to 
heaven and hell, the splendor of the Medici, the 
martyrdom of Savonarola,— yet Florence is 
alive, too, in her present, and the sun streams | 
down, and the great bells vibrate, and throngs 
of busy, vigorous people come pouring out of 
the piazza towards the bridges, or stroll through 
the arcades, looking at the photographs. 

Three or four years ago, a stall placed near the 
Loggia end of the arcades was, beyond a ques- | 
tion, a favorite. It was kept by a girl, still quite | 
young, but with a burden of affliction to carry, | 





which excited the pity of the kind-hearted Flor- j always treated Fina from that time as if she thou and J, carina, shall have another sister. It | 
entines. Fina wasa dwarf. Upto the age of ten had been a sister, nay, even with an added af-| is a wonderful marriage for Angelo, his master | 
or eleven, she had been a healthy, well-grown | fection and tenderness, which her affliction and | says, but then, he is so good, so handsome,—ab, | 


child, but then, in some childish game, received 
a push from a boy-playmate, struck her back | 
against a stone step, and had never recovered | 
from the effects of the injury. | 

Left solitary very early in life, and unable, | 
like her companions, to earn her living by hard 
work, she had, by dint of the most frugal in- 
dustry and painful exertions, by slow steps and 
small beginnings, arrived at the dignity of a 
stall in the arcades, whereon her poor little 
treasures might be displayed to an advantage 
which had once seemed far beyond her hopes. 
And she had many friends, although not of the 
class which make large purchases. 


is thronged by men, drawn by the market, you | 
might have seen many a dark-eyed countryman, | 


his cloak thrown picturesquely over his shoul-| for a minute or two she forgot the contrast be-| for her not joining the othe 


ders, elbow his way under the Loggia, and come 
down to lay out two or three soldi at Fina’s 
stall. It is true that such purchases did not 
make her fortune, but they helped her to live, | 
Which was all she expected, and they kept her 
eart warm, 

For—though few of her friends knew it—the 
burden had never grown less. With a passion- 





ate love of beauty in her heart,—which, for aught | 


We know, may have come down to her from one 


of those men who wrought with the full strength | 


of heart and brain for the beauty and teaching 


of Florence,—Fina felt, with an anguish of in- | 


, blood from rushing into her cheeks at the kind 


| slowly up those sunny heights where Florence 





protestations by quoting speeches of her brother 


Angelo’s, and Fina could not help listening to 
these speeches with a little flush upon her pale | 
cheek. She had, indeed, a deep claim upon the | 


| kindness of this brother, which the young fel- | 


low, on his part, never forgot. 
It was he who, when they were children, had 
given her the fatal push, and though it had been 


| 
in play, not in anger, he had felt it keenly. He 


his share in it seemed to warrant, but which was 
dangerous to the poor child’s peace. She never 
thought of his making her his wife, but she 
did think, sometimes, had she been like others, 
then, perhaps—who could say? 

How was it possible for Fina to keep the warm 


attentions he paid her, though she thought only 
gratitude brought it there? Or, when on Sun- 
days or festas, Angelo and Berta would come 
to fetch her, and the three friends would climb 





lays her dead under the shadow of San Miniato, | 


| how could she resist a thrill of pride when she | acknowledged. 
On Fridays, especially, when the great piazza | saw how many admiring glances were thrown | other things caused her heavy heart, and if the | 


at the handsome young fellow, whose strong | 
arm was always ready to help her? Sometimes | 


tween them, although it soon came keenly back. | 

One day, it was a warm Sunday in December, | 
only Berta arrived to fetch her. Angelo had | 
promised, but he was not there, and Berta had | 
an air of mystery and subdued excitement, | 
which her friend would have noticed, if she had | 
not been wondering, with a touch of pain, at the 
unusual defaleation. They went slowly up the 
hill, very slowly, for Fina missed her strong sup- 
port, and something more. At every step, fresh | 
beauties opened before them, till Florence, Flor- | 
ence in her jewel-studded plain, Florence with | 


dome, and campacide, and towers, Florence with | 


tensity, her own deformity. As the knowledge | the richness of her roofs, the strength of her | 


of it first forced itself upon her, she shrank from | bridges, and the unspeakable glory of her stones, 
| lay in the full glow of sunlight below them. 


sight, and could only be induced to venture into 
the streets by the tears and persuasions of her 
friend Berta. 

Even now, when some of her acquaintances 
alled her by the name of La Nana, 
dwarf, what they did all unthinkingly cost 
hera pang, the sharpness of which we cannot 
fathom. And when Berta, who alone knew 
Something of the struggle, told her, truly, that 
her eyes had in them a rare pathetic beauty and 


Sweetness, Fina shook her head sadly, thinking | 


only that Berta was doing her best, as a friend 

should do, to smooth over her uncouth repul- 

‘veness, and quite incredulous of the truth. 
Berta, however, was apt to strengthen her own 


or the on San Miniato, and nowhere else.” 





“J think I will go no further to-day,” Fina 
said, wearily, but Berta drew her on. 

“T promised Angelo I would tell thee the news 
| “What is thy fine news?” 

She had no answer, except a hand laid across 
her mouth, and it took all her strength and 
breath to accomplish the sharp ascent that lay 
between them and the church. There, as they 
stood on the marble slabs which carry on the 
pavement of the tombs, Fina repeated her ques- 





tion. 


| “What is thy fine news? Is it that thou and 
Bernadino?—ah!” 


| eoeatene, not very unlike Angelo, and with a 
host of pretty ways, which twined themselves 
| round her heart at once. He never shrank from 
| her, or was conscious of a difference between 
| her and others; there lay one balm; and she 
might lavish her warm love on him without hin- 
drance; there lay another, 
| Little Andrea was more at home at her stall 
| than at his father’s workshop, and as he grew 
| older, and his mother found a greater difliculty 
}in keeping him out of mischief, she sometimes 
| herself carried him to the arcades, and made 
| him over to Fina’s charge for the day, It se- 
|; cured her own comfort, and, fortunately, gave 
the others happiness as well, which was not so 
necessary, but yet desirable. 

One spring day, when the boy was about two 
years old, this arrangement had been carried 
out, and Angelo sent word by Berta that he 
should come himself to fetch him. But Caterina, 
who had never lost an unreasonable jealousy of 
the poor girl she affected to despise, forestalled 
him, and late in the afternoon, appeared, in or- 
der to carry off little Andrea, 

A customer coming up at the same moment, 
| Fina went to the outside of the stall to look for 
| some particular photograph; and Caterina, who 

Something in Berta’s face, in the little shake | held the child by his hand, was so absorbed by 
of her head, had told her what was coming. | curiosity as not to notice that, ina moment or 
She neither fainted, nor so much as turned pale. | two, he disengaged himself, and slipped through 
To herself, it seemed as if everything had be-| the railings. It was a cry and a sound of wheels 
come suddenly transfixed and silent, but Berta, | which first startled them all; a carriage came 
pouring out her news with the glad assurance of | quickly round the corner, and the little fellow, 
sympathy, saw nothing to cause her even a mo- | who had crossed the street triumphantly, turned 
mentary check. | round, frightened, and ran across the very track 

“Yes, he is going to marry Caterina Ricci, and | of the horses. The mother, paralyzed, stood 
It was Fina who darted down, 
snatched the child from his danger, and herself 
fell heavily against the stones, knocked down by 
the nearest horse. 








| motionless. 


he deserves his fortune, does he not?” 
“Deserve it? Ah, yes!” The whole thing passed in a moment, people 
Fina was looking at her and smiling. rushed from all sides, the carriage stopped, a 
‘And he bid me be sure to tell thee here, here | gentleman jumped out, and a man came run- 
at San Miniato, of which thou and he are both | ning, forcing aside the crowd, and breathing 
so proud. Who knows? perhaps next Sunday | heavily as he canght little Andrea in his arms. 
Caterina will come, too,” |The child was crying, but unhurt, and Angelo, 
Berta never guessed what poor Fina never! giving him back to his mother, knelt down by 
dared acknowledge to herself. She wondered , Fina. 
vaguely why she did not feel as glad as Berta Some one else was kneeling there, too; it was 
over Angelo’s happiness; but if the vision had | the gentleman to whom the carriage belonged, 
ever crossed her mind which that happiness and Angelo looked in his face, speechless. He 
shattered, it had at no time been for an instant | answered the look with a grave sadness in his 
She told herself that twenty | face. 
“We will lift her into the carriage, and she 
pain made itself known in failing health and | shall be driven to my house.” 
looks, Fina was thankful, for it gave an excuse| It was Angelo who raised her, Angelo again 
rs in their walks to | who lifted her out, and, as he did so, she opened 
Once, only, did she go there | her eyes and—perhaps recognizing him—gave 
again. one smile of content before she closed them for 
The marriage took place at the time when | the last time. 
Florence breaks into the glory of spring, and the | Yes, the brave spirit which had suffered and 
flower-sellers spread glowing banks of color on | endured in patience, had crowned the life-long 
the stone steps of the old buildings. Fina was | struggle by an act of devoted courage which 
there, for, though Caterina was secretly con-| ended all the pain. 
temptuous of La Nana, as she always called her,| And so, once more, Fina and those she loved, 
Angelo was too resolute for his bride to attempt | went up together to the San Miniato heights. 
to thwart him. He tried hard, indeed, to keep | Her grave still makes a little centre of pilgrim- 
up the old intimacy, but here he failed, for Fina, | age to the kindly Florentine people, who love to 
on her part, drew gently back, and his wife, for | tell her story—as far as they know it. And An- 
all her pretty face, had a tongue which could | gelo chose the words which Berta placed at the 
hurt. She and Berta often fell out, and when | foot of the little cross: 
the latter rushed, complaining, to her friend, “Her body to earth, 
Fina had to fight hard against the desire she felt Her otha can 
to listen to the story of Caterina’s shortcomings. 
Perhaps, indeed, she never really conquered the 
struggle, but, so far from any outward manifes- 
tations being visible, Berta used to go home,|} Mr. Wallace, in his valuable work, ‘‘The Ge- 
strangely softened towards her sister-in-law, , ographical Distribution of Animals,’ suggests 
and disposed to penitence for her own share in | some novel views about the migration of birds. 
the quarrels. | The migratory birds in Europe, that cross to 
By-and-by came another softening influence, | Africa, cross only at three places: from the south 
a child; at first, in his swaddling-clothes, like | of Spain, by Gibraltar; from Sicily, over Malta; 
nothing so much as a small mummy, but, in | and farther east, by Greece and Cyprus. 
time, able to toddle by Berta’s side to see Aunt | There is evidence that in two of these places, 
Fina, as they called her, at the stall behind | at least, theze was formerly a land connection 
her photographs. How Fina loved the baby, not | between Europe and Africa, and the birds con- 
even Berta knew. He was a tiny, brown-eyed | tinue to follow the routes of their ancestors by 


San Miniato. 
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an inherited instinct. The males generally go| 
before the females, the young birds follow the 
old ones, and many of them do not cross the} 
Mediterranean in their first migration, but spend 
the winter in southern Europe. | 

Many birds are lost in crossing the water, for 
the number that return to their northern home | 
is rarely more than one-third of them that leave | 
in the autumn. | 

Mr. Wallace says that the flocks, in migrat- | 
ing, both in Europe and North America, often | 
take different routes, going and returning, and | 
do this regularly every year. 

a 
For the Companion. 
HOW REUBEN WILLIAMS WAS 
SAVED. | 
By J. T. Trowbridge. | 

Mr. Linwood, an old merchant of Boston, | 
carrying on a large importing, wholesale and re- | 
tail dry-goods business, visited one day, some 
fifteen years ago, a brother merchant in a subur- 
ban town. 

As he was passing through the merchant’s 
store, his eye fell upon a roll of foreign lace ex- 
posed for sale. He gave it a scrutinizing glance, 
paused, and for a moment appeared to be quite 
absent-minded. Then, recovering himself, he 
made some careless remark, and passed on to 
the counting-room. 

After transacting the business which had 
brought him there, he said, as he rose to take | 
leave,— 

“Mr. Ames, perhaps you noticed that [ looked 
rather closely at a piece of lace on your middle | 
counter, as I came in, That is a very peculiar | 
kind of lace. Are you aware of the fact?” 

“hadn't thought much about it,’’ replied Mr. 
Ames. 


“LT don’t know so much about laces as 
you do,”’ 


“Perhaps I know as much about them as any | 
other man,”’ said Mr. Linwood. ‘“‘L ought to, for 
I have imported laces these twenty years, and 
besides, I have visited all the principal places in | 
France and Belgium where they are made. Do! 
you know where that lace comes from?’ 

“No, Ido not. It is valenciennes, I believe?’ 

“You are right. It was made at Courtrai. 
Show me any piece of valenciennes lace, and I 
will tell you whether it was made at Courtrai, or 
Bruges, or Ghent, or any other of the half-dozen | 
places where 


valenciennes is manufactured. 


Though all use the same materials, and work 


them by the same process, each place produces | 
its peculiar style, which an experienced person 
ean always identify.” 

“This lace,’ added Mr. Linwood, gravely, 
after a2 moment's pause, “is peculiar even for 
Courtrai. And | wasn't aware, until I saw it on 
your middle counter, that it was for sale in any 
other store in America than my own.” 

“Indeed!” Mr. 
suppose you import it?” 

“Lnot only import it,” replied Mr, Linwood, 
as if it were a matter of serious importance, “but 
[ import all that is made of it, and that is a small 
quantity. More than that, [do not wholesale it; | 
I keep it for my retail customers. So the ques- | 
tion is,” he said, with a smile, “how you came 
by that lace?” 

“LT came honestly by it,’ langhed Mr, Ames, 
“But it is rather strange, if, as you say, you im- 
port all of it, 
way.” 

“Very likely. Yet I have supposed the agents 
with whom I contracted for it to be trustworthy. 
Anyhow, I should like to know who else imports 
that kind of lace.” 

“That can perhaps be ascertained,’’ said Mr. 
Ames, turning toa memorandum book, “It was 
brought to me by a young man who travels, and 
sells by samples. Here is his address.”’ 

“Wilkes—in chambers—Milk Street,’? mur- | 
mured Mr. Linwood. “‘l have heard of him. | 
But I did not know that he dealt in such expen- 
sive goods. May [ ask, not what you paid for | 
the lace, but what you retail it for?” 

“Certainly.”” And Mr. Ames named a price 
which caused the blood to rush into the face of 
the veteran importer. 

“Dear man,” said he, “the lace costs double 
that sum at the maker's prices! 
thing wrong.”’ 

“Maybe it is 
Ames. 

The old merchant shook his head. 
was brought in and carefully examined. 

“No imitation about that,”’ Mr. Linwood de- | 
clared, ‘Now, my friend, it might not be well 
for me to appear personally in this affair; but I 
ask, as a favor, that you will learn from this | 
Wilkes through what channc! he gets my valen- 
ciennes-Courtrai lace. Only do not tell him that 
I want to know. Be discreet, and report to me, | 
and you will greatly oblige me."’ | 


said 


Ames, interested. *“* 


You must be mistaken in some 








There is some- 
an imitation,”’ suggested Mr, 


The lace | 


| can almost say that I have brought up. 


| Williams is one of the most intelligent, affable, 


|fore Wilkes has a chance to put him on his 


| counter. 
| know it. 
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Mr. Ames cordially promised, and the old 
merchant returned to the city. 

A few days later Mr. Ames called upon him. 

“I have a clew to your lace,” said he, when 
they were alone together. 

“Well?” 

A clerk of yours is doing a little business of 
importing on his own account.” 

“Impossible!”’ 

“So Wilkes says. 
Williams?” 

Mr. Linwood had about fifty clerks in his ser- 
vice, of whom there were two of that name. 

“There is old John Williams, a man of nearly 
my age, and Reuben Williams, a boy of whom I 
He be- 
gan here as an errand-boy, and has worked his 
way up to a fine position.” 

“Wilkes spoke of a very young man.” : 

“Then it must be Reuben.” 

“He says he came to him with the lace, and 
asked him to sell it for him on commission. He 
represented that he was in a way of doing a lit- 
tle importing, and gave Wilkes to understand 
that his goods were smuggled. For that reason 
he was able to sell them at a low figure, and for 
the same reason he wished to have his transac- 
tions kept secret. He was especially anxious 
that his present relations with you should not be 
disturbed, as they might be, if you knew he was 
doing a rival business on a small seale.”’ 

This revelation was a great shock to the old 
merchant. For @ moment he was silent and 
thoughtful. Then he said,— 

“How did you get this out of Wilkes?” 

“T cornered him; then I said it was a very se- 
rious question, and to avoid trouble he had bet- 
ter tell me all about the laces.” 

‘But he may have lied to you.”’ 

“T don’t think he did. It is a consistent 
story.” . 

“Yes, it is,’? Mr. Linwood mused. ‘Friend 
Ames,” he continued, ‘‘if you had failed in busi- 
ness to-day, owing me fifty thousand dollars, 
you couldn’t have saddened me more than you 
have done in telling me this story. Reuben 


Have you a clerk named 


promising young men in my employ. I have 
had the most perfect confidence in him. I did 
not believe he would deceive or wrong me in any 
way. I am greatly obliged to you; and now I 
must ask, as a still further favor, that you will 
not mention this matter outside. When did you 
talk with Wilkes?” 

“T just came from him.” 

“Then Reuben must be dealt with at once, be- 


guard.” 

As soon as Mr. Ames had departed, Mr. Lin- 
wood walked through the store. Reuben Wil- 
liams was in his place, talking pleasantly with a 
wealthy customer, a well-known woman of fash- 
ion. The old merchant moved on, looking unu- 
sually thoughtful, and muttering to himself,— 

“There is good in him—much good. He must 
be saved!’ 

Returning to the end of the store, he said to 
his foreman,— 

“Wait till Mrs. Wall has left, then tell Reuben 
I wish to speak to him. As I shall retain him 
several minutes, you had better let some one 
take his place.” 

In a few minutes Reuben, his face still beam- 
ing with smiles, hastened to his employer’s pri- 
vate room, the room to which he had often been 
salled to receive words of counsel and encour- 
agement, 

‘You wished to see me, sir,’’ he said, with a 
face so frank and winning that it was searcely 
possible to believe it masked a deceitful heart. 

“Yes, Reuben; sitdown. Did I hear you just 
now praising some goods to Mrs. Wall, telling 
her she couldn’t do better than to take them?” 

“[ said to her what I thought, but I was not 
urging her to purchase,’’ said Reuben, disturbed 
by his employer's serious tone. 

“T have told you, as I have told all my clerks,” 
Mr. Linwood continued, “never to praise goods 
to anybody, and never to press a sale. I have 
built up my business on different principles, and 
I have secured a class of customers—the very 
best class in the city, and the only class I care to 
do business with—who know that they are al- 
ways sure of getting their money’s worth at my 
All my goods are genuine, and they 
If there are defects in goods, always 
point them out, and state simply and plainly 
just what a piece of goods is; but stop there.” 

“T didn’t suppose I was going beyond your in- 
structions with Mrs. Wall,”’ said Reuben, in a 
tone of admirable frankness; ‘for I know your 
principles of business, and I’’— 

“Are you sure you know them?” said Mr. 
Linwood, with a searching glance. ‘What are 
they?” 





“The foundation principle is honesty,” replied 


Reuben. “I have heard you say that if a busi- 
hess prospect cannot be built up on the corner- 
stones of integrity and good-will, you, for one, 
preferred to be poor all your days.” 

“Very good,”’ said the old merchant, reaching 
forward and laying his large, warm hand, with 
a slight tremor in it, on Reuben’s wrist. ‘“‘And 
are you of the same way of thinking?” 

‘‘I—yes—substantially,” said Reuben, blush- 
ing, and slightly embarrassed. 

‘Reuben, look me in the eye,’ said the old 
man, with earnest emotion. ‘Have I not been 
a friend to you?” 

“You have always been a friend—a father to 
me,”’ said Reuben, deeply moved. 

**And do you believe that if you were in trou- 
ble and disgrace, I would still be your friend?” 

‘*I thoroughly believe it, sir.” 

“Then,” said the old man, quietly, but with a 
look that went straight to the young man’s soul, 
“tell me all about those little speculations.” 

Reuben turned pale, and the arm on which 
Mr. Linwood’s hand still rested, shook. 

“What speculations?” stammered he. 

*“‘Don’t—don’t prevaricate!’ entreated the old 
man, in sorrowful tones. ‘I know all about it. 
You didn’t import the lace, and you didn’t sell 
it to Mr. Wilkes for less than half it cost at the 
makers, because it was smuggled through the 
Custom House! Reuben, you'd better tell me 


all. Let me still be your friend, as I have al- 
ways been. I cannot bear that you should be 
lost!”’ 


The old merchant’s gentle, entreating words, 
and his grief, which, gushing into tears, over- 
came him as he finished, touched the heart of 
Reuben. For a moment the wretched young 
man could not stammera word. Paleand trem- 
bling, he writhed in despair and terror. At 
length he gasped out,— 

‘“My mother—it would kill her to know!”’ 

‘Make a clean breast of it, and perhaps your 
mother may never know. It will not be through 
my telling her, if she does. Ido not believe that 
if a young man has fallen into temptation once 
in his life, he should be blamed forever. No. 
But there is only one way out of this trouble, 
Reuben,—perfect truthfulness with me now. It 
is necessary for your soul. You must begin a 
new life, and on the right foundation.”’ 

Reuben’s teeth chattered as if he had had an 
ague fit. He seemed to have shrivelled in his 
chair. At last, with an effort, he said,— 

“T will tell you everything. It was too great 
a temptation for me to resist. I thought I could 
take the lace and sell it, and nobody would ever 
know of it. It did not seem to be wronging you 
out of so very much, for you were rich enough 
without the lace or its value in money.” 

“O Reuben, didn’t you think you might be 
wronging yourself? Did you think money got 
in that way could bring you happiness?” 

“Indeed, sir,” sobbed Reuben, “I have been 
miserable in my mind ever since. I have taken 
only one piece of lace, and once I took a piece of 
silk; that is all.” 

“But you might have gone on taking more, 
Reuben.” 

“IT know I might—I think I should—if I hadn’t 
been found out. Now I know you will discharge 
me, and I deserve it, but don’t let my mother 
know that I stole from you.”’ 

“Reuben,” said the old man, “I believe you 
are telling me the truth. I cannot tell you now 
what I will do, but we will both think over the 
matter until to-morrow, then we will have 
another talk. Now calm yourself. Come to me 
in the morning.”’ 

Poor Reuben passed a terrible night. For the 
first time, the wrong he had done appeared in 
all its enormity. 

The next morning he again met his employer, 
and poured out his heart to him in confession 
and sorrow. It convinced the old merchant of 
his clerk’s repentance. 

“Reuben,” said Mr. Linwood, with tears of 
joy, “it shall all be right. I think you will 
never forget this lesson. Go back to your place 
now, and keep right on as if this thing had never 
happened.” 

“And you trust me still?” 

“More than ever, Reuben.” 

“Osir!’”? And clasping the good old man’s 
hand, Reuben sobbed out upon it his joy and 
thanks. 

For a year longer he remained in Mr. Lin- 
wood’s service. At its expiration he was offered 
a business position in a growing Western town, 
which Mr. Linwood advised him to accept. They 
parted, and for many years did not meet again. 

One day last summer, Mr. Linwood, now a 
very old man, was crossing Lake George ona 
steamboat, when a gentleman, travelling with a 
young and interesting family, accosted him, and 
drew him aside. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Linwood?" 





“T have seen you somewhere, but I can’t ju.4 
now say where,”’ replied the old man. 

“J think you will remember me,” said the 
stranger. ‘I was oncein your employ. [ com. 
mitted a crime, which you discovered. Yoy 
might have ruined me. Many a man in your 
place would have crushed me in the dusi, | 
might have been driven into a life of wrong. 
doing. Your kindness, your great goodness 
saved me. Iam now a prosperous and happy 
man,—yes, and an honest one! That lady is my 
wife, and those are our children. [I hold posi. 
tions of honor and trust, and, sir, I owe all ty 
you. My name is Reuben Williams.” 

ape al ie, 
For the Companion. 
CYNTHIA’S DILEMMA. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Cynthia Thompson was past six, going on 
seven. She was a very fat little girl. She was 
little one way of her,—from her head to her 
toes. She was fat every way of her. Her eyes 
were blue, but they were so shadowed by the 
rolls of fat that you would have declared they 
were very dark gray. Her cheeks hung over 
with fatness, till her father said she looked like 
a Brush Wattle Bird, and called her, therefore, 
“Wattles.” Then, of course, everybody else 
took to calling her Wattles. 

Her father was a hospitable, well-to-do Pres. 
byterian elder, whose house was often visited by 
ministers. 

One morning, when Wattles was in her father's 
library playing with building-blocks, one of these 
visiting ministers came in. He had his travel- 
ling-satchel in hand, so Wattles thought he had 
come to stay a long time. After he had said, 
“How d’ye do, Brother Thompson?” and her fa- 
ther, instead of answering the question, had said, 
“How d’ye do, Brother Cartwright?” Wattles 
saw the minister look at her through his gold- 
bowed spectacles. Indeed, he was forced to 
look at her, for he had stubbed his toe against 
her fat leg as he went to take a chair, and had 
almost fallen across her, But Wattles’ equilib- 
rium was no more disturbed by the encounter 
than if she had been a solid cube of marble. 

“Hurrah! Is this your property, Brother 
Thompson?” asked the minister. 

“Yes, that’s my youngest,” the father an- 
swered. 

“Come here, sissy,”’ said Brother Cartwright, 
seating himself. 

So the well-pleased Wattles went over to him, 
her eyes shining way down in their valleys of 
fat. 

The minister put his hands under her arms, 
and said, “Jump!”’ 

Wattles squatted, but bless your heart, she 
didn’t jump. She couldn’t jump any better 
thanaterrapin. So Brother Cartwright dragged 
her upon his knee, and asked her her name, and 
how old she was, and if she knew her A BCs, 
and if she was a good gitl,. and said her prayers 
every night. 

Then he turned to her father, and fell to talk- 
ing about the scenery on the road over which 
he had just come. This led the gentlemen into 
a general discussion of the scenery of the State, 
and from that to the scenery of other States, till 
they had wandered the United States over. 
When they had finished up the physical geos- 
raphy of their own country, they crossed the 
Atlantic, and began to climb the mountains and 
explore the villages of Europe, then of Asia, and 
at length they got into Africa. 

In the meantime, Wattles, who was a thought 
ful kind of little goose, sat perched on Brother 
Cartwright’s knee, wondering what she ought to 
do. She feared, if she should continue to sit 
there, she would tire him, for people had s0 
often told her that she was heavy as lead and as 
all the other heavy things, that she had come to 
believe that her like for weight was scarcely to 
be found on the face of the globe. So, as has 
been said, she was afraid to continue her sittings 
on Brother Cartwright’s knee, lest she might 
break his leg down, or make it sore, or, at least, 
tire him badly. 

On the other hand, she dared not leave her 
seat, for fear he would infer that she did not 
like to sit on his lap, and would hence have 
his feelings hurt. So there she sat. a look of 
piteous concern on her fat face, while her fa- 
ther and Brother Cartwright talked all over 
the world; for from discussing African scenery; 
they fell to talking of Dr. Livingstone and his 
explorations; of the deserts, lakes and river, 
of the plants, animals and tribes of people 
of Africa, of the efforts and success of ms 
sionaries in that country, and from this to the 
missions of Arabia, Persia, China, and Japan, 
and Turkey, ete., ete. There they sat talking, 
talking, talking, and there Wattles sat wonder- 
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do; how she was ever to get down from Brother | stream, and I did not care to go over there to hunt | “The steers whirled about like a flash! I actually | Only a few large trees are allowed to occupy the 


Cartwright’s lap. 

Every moment her face was growing more 
anxious. She looked over at the block-house 
from whose building she had been called. She 
did wish she could go over in that corner and 
put the roof on that unfinished village school- 
house. She caughtsight of Brother Cartwright’s 
satchel; she wondered if he would stay a week, 
ora month, or a year, and if she would have to 
sit up there till he should go away. 

She heard her brother and sister at play in the 
yard; she ached to go out and join them, yet 
there she sat ina vice. She snuffed the savory 
odor of freshly-baked ginger-snaps from the 
kitchen, and her mouth watered for some; it 
seemed to Wattles that she never in her life be- 
fore hankered so for a fresh ginger-snap,—that 
never was she so hungry. She heard her mother 
come in from shopping; she was anxious, oh, so 
anxious! to know what her mother had brought 
home,—if there were any candies, or peanuts, or 
oranges for her. But there she was a prisoner, 
while her father and Brother Cartwright were | 
discussing the ancient civilizations of the world. 

But the being a prisoner was by no means the 
worst feature of her condition. If she had only 
known that she was welcome to her perch, that 
Brother Cartwright wanted to have her up there, 
she could have sat still, and been moderately | 
happy. It was.the perplexity, the puzzle, the 
dilemma that was wearing on her. Should she 
sit there and run the risk of being a discomfort 
to Brother Cartwright, or should she vacate her 
seat, and risk the wounding of his feelings? Her 
head ached with trying to solve this problem. 

The two gentlemen had passed from the an- 
cient civilizations to the modern, when Wattles 
suddenly remembered that the menagerie and 
cireus were to enter town that morning, and by 
her street. Now, in truth, was Wattles griev- 
ously tormented. What in the world should she 
ever do, if, when the elephants, and the camels, 
and the beautiful horses and the golden chariots 
came in, she should still be sitting up there on 
Brother Cartwright’s knee? 

Sure enough, while the minister and her fa- 
ther were exchanging their views concerning the 
Civil Rights Bill, Wattles heard the roll of the 
drums. A great blast of music swept down the 
street. Then came the hurried tramp, and the 
eager patter, patter, patter, from scores of feet, 
and the enthusiastic cheers and whoops of boys 

hastening to meet the gorgeous procession. 
Poor Wattles was ready to wring her fat hands 
in frantic grief. 

Bat, thank the fates! Brother Cartwright had 
never got over being stirred by a band of music. 
Whenever he heard one he was a boy again, and 
wanted to go following it all about town. So 
now he lifted Wattles in eager haste from his 
lap to her feet, almost without knowing that he 
did it, just as he would have laid aside a dry 
book for a new interest, and away he hurried 
with her father to the front gate to witness the 
procession. Wattles hurried out, too, as you 
may well believe, but not to the front gate. No 
indeed! She perched herself on the side fence, 
just as far away from Brother Cartwright’s post 
of observation as she could get and yet keep the 
procession in good view. She was afraid of 
again falling into his affectionate hands. 


—-——- -+e+--—__— 
For the Companion. 

A RANCHMAN’S BEAR STORIES. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

“Are you ever troubled with grizzlies here?” 

Tasked the question of my old-time friend and 
schoolmate, now turned a ranchman in Southern 
Idaho, on the occasion of my recent tour in the 
West. 

He laughed, after the bluff fashion of these Wes- 
terners, and yet how strongly that laugh reminded 
me of bygone days, when we used to range through 
the Maine woods together. 

“When,” he said, “1 first began stock raising here, 
Iwent to work alone. The first thing I did was to 


build corrals,—those large pens you see out yond 
for yarding cattle, 





“While I was at work setting the posts, there was 
‘grizzly that used to come out on that bluff which 
you can see across the stream, and watch me every 
day Tegularly for more than a week. I first spied 
him out one morning about sunrise. 

“I did not then sleep in the shanty nights, for fear 
the redskins or some rascally Mormons might come 
"pon me when asleep. I had a little den among 
those big rocks over yond. On coming out morn- 
ings I would take a good look all round, and that’s 
how Ieame to see the bear; for it is nigh on to half 
‘mile across to that bluff. 

“Every morning for eight or ten days afterwards 
that bear was right there in thatsame spot. I might 
look “pat any time from six till nine o’clock, and 
ra be sure to see that bear looking across at me, 
vith his old head going to and fro like a pendulum. 
You ve seen an elephant swing his head and trunk 
Mamenagerie? Rears swing just like him. 

“He was ont of rifle shot from this side 


| 


him, You'll laugh, but that bear actually got to be 
sort of company for me; he seemed to be so much 
interested in my affairs. A man’s pretty hard up 
for society when he gets to consorting with grizzlies, 
eh? 

“TI expected this old fellow would hang around 
and be throttling my cattle when I drove them up, 
but he went his ways. I wasn’t troubled by him or 
any of his tribe for the first year. 

“The second spring I separated my yearlings and 
calves from the main herd, and got them across the 
stream about a mile above here, at a place where 
there was good feed. I built a shed of posts and 
poles, and thatched the roof with boughs, for them 
to get under in storms. It was along, low concern, 
with a single roof. The posts on the back side were 
not more than five or six feet high. 

“This was in June. A few days after, while I was 
milking one of the cows early one morning, to get 
milk for my coffee, I heard the worst sort of bawl- 
ing and bellowing from my upper pasture. The 
cattle in the corral heard it, and began to snort and 
baw] out of sympathy. 

“T knew something was the matter, and so I took 
my rifle and ran up the river, keeping on the right 
bank. As soon as I came opposite the pasture of the 
young stock, I saw some of them racing up and 
down with their tails up, while the larger part of 
the herd, huddled together on one side of a little 
bushy hollow, were looking down into it, bawling 
like babies. 

“T waded through the stream, which was only 
waist deep, and went up to the brink of the hollow, 
where the frightened animals were crowding. 

“There was a sight for you! Down among the 
bushes a big grizzly had one of the yearlings, and 
was tearing and bolting mouthfuls of meat. 
bear was as large as a good-sized four-year-old bul- 
lock. His head, in fact, his whole body was splashed 
and smeared with blood. <A savage looking brute, I 
thought, 

“T stood perhaps a hundred and fifty feet from the 
bear, who did not see me; he was too intent on his 
breakfast. I let him have a shot, at which he 
jumped up, and rolling his ferocious eyes, gave a 
roar of defiance. 

“Slipping in another cartridge, I gave him a sec- 
ond shot; and at that he dropped the steer and ran 
off up the hollow among the willow clumps. De- 
termined to kill the brute, I quickly reloaded and 
ran after him, following up the bank of the hollow. 
I could hear him snarling through the brush a little 
way ahead, and presently he came out into an open 
place in plain sight. 

“T was nearly abreast of him, and dropping on 
one knee, let him have it again. That shot seemed 
to hurt! At least, it made him mad. He gave a 
tremendous roar, and catching sight of me for the 
first time, I think, came up the side of the hollow at 
five or six jumps, growling with suppressed fury. 

“I didn’t stop to load; I just turned and legged it 
down towards the stream. But bless ye! the bear 
was out of that gully and close upon me before I had 
taken twenty leaps. He would have caught me, sure 
as fate, before I could have got to the river. ButI 
tacked and ran for my cattle shed, which, as good 
luck had it, was not more than twenty rods off. 

“TI ran, oh, howI did run for that shed! threw my 
gun on the roof and jumped after it. Well, sir, if I 
had missed my leap, or that shed had been thirty 
yards further on, I would never be telling you this. 

“Old Cuffee was right at my back when I jumped 
up. I knew he was too heavy to climb up after me; 
but I was afraid he would tear the shed down, for it 
was only a light affair. However, he didn’t seem to 
know enough for that, but shuffled about and dug 
his nails into the grass. 

“ ‘Now,’ says I, ‘I’ve got you!’ For I had hung on 
to my rifle, and expected to lay him out with the 
first shot at such short range; and you'll hardly be- 
lieve it, but, sir, I fired eleven balls into that old 
ironsides, and then didn’t fetch him! But he was 
sick of the game, and mogged off up towards where 
he had killed the steer. 

“TI got down off the shed and went home; I had 
had bear hunting enough for one day. 

“Wheu the bear was chasing me, all the young 
cattle ran off down to the bank of the stream, and 
some of them had waded through. I drove the rest 
over, and I did not cross the river again that sum- 
n 
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er. 

“Along in the fall I took one day a notion to go 
over. I went up to where the steer had been killed, 
and there lay the bones. Only a few rods further 
up the hollow I found the bones of another large 
animal, which, from the looks of the skull, I had no 
doubt were those of the bear. 

“It was rather a comfort to me to know that I had 
really killed him, for I had begun to think that it 
wasn’t much use for me to shoot at grizzlies. 

“T did not see another grizzly for over a year. In 
January there had come a foot or more of snow, and 
I was getting posts for a new corral from the woods 
across the river. I had made an ox-sled and yoke, 
and had yoked up two of my four-year-old steers. 

“The stream had frozen, and I was taking the 
loads across on the ice, having previously cut the 
posts. The piles were back in the woods, up that 
little valley you can see overthere. Ihad cutasled 
road up the bed of the hollow. 

“T was going up this road one day just after din- 
ner, and riding on the sled, holding on by the stakes, 
for it was rough sledding, when all at once the steers 
stopped short and snorted. I glanced up, and, sir, 
there was a most monstrous grizzly just stepping out 





into the road, not two hundred feet ahead of us! 
He sniffed at the cattle, then gave a short grow] and 


of the | started for them, 


The | 








hadn’t time to jump off the sled. How they turned 


it without upsetting it is more than I know. But 


turn it they did quick as a wink, and ran down the 


road just as hard as they could jump. 
“T hung to the stake in the sled, and if that sled 


| didn’t make some prodigious bounds and jounces 


over the old logs and stones, then never believe me! 

“But bless ye, that bear was upon us before you 
could say Jack Robinson twice! When they tell you 
that a grizzly is a clumsy creature and can’t run 
much, never you believe it. 

“That old fellow had scented beef and was bound 
to have some. On he came, showing as handsome a 
set of teeth (with his ears laid back) as one would 
wish to see. It seemed asif he was upon us at three 
jumps. 

“He gave a bound and came right into the sled. 


I jumped off sidewise, and went heels over head in | 


the brush and snow. On they went, steers, sled and 
bear, down the gully. 

“T scrabbled up, and of all the odd sights, that was 
the oddest. 

“You see the bear had leaped right into the sled, 
and his legs had gone between the crossbars on to 
the ground. The steers ran so fast that he couldn’t 
gather up to get out, or get to them. 
just twitching him headlong after them. 

“And, sir, they hauled that bear after them clean 
down the gully on to the meadow before he got clear 
of the sled. I did not follow them very close, as you 
will readily guess. 


They were 


“The steers ran on across the river and up to the | 


corrals. The grizzly did not follow them. When 


he had got out of the sled he looked after it a few | 


moments, then went off up throngh the meadow, 
going up the river. He limped some I noticed. 

“IT watched the animal out of sight, then went 
across where the steers were. There was lots of hair 
on the sled bars. His old legs must have got some 
hard jerks. A horse’s oran ox’s legs would have 
been broken in an instant. That was the last I ever 
saw of the brute. He never showed himself round 
there again.”’ 

eaten unl 


THE LITTLE BIRDS SANG EAST. 


And I said, in underneath, 
All our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth what is best ? 


Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s goodness 
Flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, his rest. 
Mks. BROWNING. 


silica esicae tis 
For the Companion. 


HOW THEY ENTRAP WHITE ELE- 
PHANTS IN SIAM. 

One bright, sunny morning in that most delight- 
ful of all months in India, the cool month of No- 
vember, 1862, a report was brought into the royal 
palace of Bangkok that a white elephant had been 
seen in the forest of Ayudhya. 

If an angel had appeared in the midst of the royal 
household, or if a star had fallen from its place in 
the heavens, they could not have expressed more 
frantic delight. As I was going quietly to my school- 
room table on that eventful morning, a number of 
my little pupils rushed up frantically to me, crying, 
“Mam, mam, heiscome,heiscome! Oh,oh! How 
nice, how nice!” 

“Who is come?’ said I, thinking it must be a 
great prince from some distant country. 

“The white elephant, the white elephant, our dear 
guardian angel!’’ echoed all the voices at once. It 
was impossible to repress a smile, but the joy was 
not confined to the royal household alone. The glad 
news spread like wildfire over the country, and King 
and peasant, master and slave, young and old, even 
the old dames and little toddling infants of a year 
old, took up the good news and proclaimed it from 
place to place, crying, “Chang poouk ma loa, Chang 
poouk ma loa!**—“The white elephant has come, the 
white elephant has come!” Prayers and offerings 
were immediately made in all the temples, and the 
town crier, who shouted the wondrous fact to the 
people had offerings of money, cloth, rice and oil, 
made to him. 

Seventy-five royal barges, and a hundred boats, 
filled with members of the King’s family, Amazons, 
&c., with provisions for a week’s stay, were made 
ready that very evening. I also solicited permission 
to join the royal party, and before sunset we were 
all off, amid firing of guns, and shouts of the people 
from far and near, to see the precious beast en- 
trapped and brought in triumph to the city of Bang- 
kok, where he was looked upon as a guardian angel 
sent from heaven to the kingdom, which is called 
after him, the Kingdom of the White Elephant. 


gions round about Siam. 
khrall, and is formed of heavy piles of wood driven 


in extent. 


wild elephants, which abound in them. 








once a year to see the sport, 


Oh, the little wise sang east, and the little birds sang west, | 


My young readers must know that there is near 
the forest of Ayudhya, a spot prepared for entrap-| grass, cut and prepared, and heaps of sugar-cane, 
ping wild elephants of all kinds, which are after- | which delights elephants as much as sugar candy 
wards trained for hunting and war, and also for tray- | does any little child,and chains wherewith to fasten 
elling through the mountains and unexplored re-| them, followed the hunters into the khrall. The 


into the ground, in a circle from three to four miles 


On the south of the khrall at Ayudhya were a 
number of buildings raised about twenty-five feet 
above the ground, the lower part being entirely | 
composed of strong posts, where the elephant-hunt- 
ers live, and whence they traverse the forest at stat- 
ed seasons in quest of wild beasts, such as the rhi- 
noceros, the wild boar, wolves, panthers, tigers and 
On the 
north side, there was erected a temporary palace for 
the King and his party, who generally came out here 


space enclosed for a khrall, the ground is cleared, 
and made perfectly hard and dry, and the piles are 
driven in so closely, and are so strong that they 
withstand the most furious exertions, often made by 
the beasts when caught, to tearthem up. The open- 
ing to the khrall is a very curious contrivance. 
When the wild beast pushes against it on the outer 
side, it gives away at once; but, from the inner side, 
the more it is pressed against, the more invincible 
it becomes, 

After leaving our boats at the city of Ayudhya, 
next morning, we rode some miles on horseback, 
through a beautiful country, to the spot where the 
khrall stands, accompanied by a great retinue, with 
flags flying, drums beating, and heralds on horse, 
going before to clear the royal way. Fortunately it 
was a clear day, and we could see a great distance. 
Arrived at the King’s palace, we mounted a steep 
| flight of stairs that led us to a pavilion, or open 

tower, about two hundred feet from the ground, 
whence we could command a magnificent view of 
the wide country about us. Adjoining the tower 
was a large chamber, which held nothing but one 
huge drum, and round it were stationed no less than 
twelve men, who struck it simultaneously with im- 
| menuse drum-sticks. 





| Right in front of the pavilion below were ranged 
in regular order a hundred and fifty hunting ele- 
| phants, and on each were seated two men, one ‘at 
| the back, the driver, with his long goad, or forked 
spear in his hand, to urge the beast to the onslaught, 
and the other the hunter, armed with lances, spears, 
and a quiver attached to his seat, full of arrows, 
ready to be discharged at 2 moment’s notice. 

The moment this formidable - looking hunting- 
party saw the royal assembly, they wheeled round, 
formed a semicircle; then each hunter raised aloft 
his spear and saluted the King. After which, each 
of the drivers gave the word of command in a deep, 
loud voice to his elephant to do the same to the 
King. No sooner was the word spoken, than each 
beast lifted its heavy trunk in the air, and brought 
it solemnly down tothe earth. I never saw a more 
comical sight than this elephant salutation to the 
King of Siam. 

This done, the colossal drum from the adjoining 
chamber thundered out the signal for the hunt to 
begin. Away went the mighty company of hunters, 
one-half on one, and one-half on the opposite side, 
darting off in a semicircle to scour the forest where 
the white elephant had been seen grazing with a 
troop of black ones. 

It was a very exciting sight, these elephants now 
appearing, now disappearing through the trees, the 
drivers goading them on, and the hunters all ready, 
spear in hand, prepared to strike. Round and round 
they careered, each time decreasing the cirele of their 
movements, and hemming in the wild beasts into 
asmaller and smaller compass, 

Now we could see them distinctly, and then we 
could only tell where they were by their loud 
shouts of “Mah khe, mah khe!”*—“Come nearer, 
come nearer!” Then came a terrific succession of 
wild yells from the beasts, followed by fresh cries 
from the hunters of “Don’t let them escape! don’t 
let them escape!’ which were lost almost as soon 
as heard, amid a deafening peal of bugles, and 
horns, and trumpets. 

Nearer and nearer came the troop of wild ele- 
phants, more deafening grew the shouts, till finally 
we could see the beasts plunging madly round and 
round, amid a perfect circle, formed by the hunters 
on their beasts, <All at once, one tremendous black 
creature thought he saw an opening close by, made 
a wild bound head foremost, and pushed through 
the gate of the khrall. In plunged the whole gang, 
shrieking, with their trunks thrown high up in the 
air after him, and the heavy bar, which gave way at 
their slightest touch, now fell back, and held about 
thirty furious, mad beasts safe prisoners. 

The hunt was over, and it was almost noon. 
Wherever we turned our eyes, there were the wild 
beasts, howling and shricking, rnnning hither and 
thither, lashing the stolid posts with their trunks, 
twisting them round, and trying to uproot them, 
but allin vain. The sun set, and the weary beasts, 
tired with their violent éxertions, finally huddled 
close together with the white, or rather salmon-col- 
ored elephant in their midst, as if drawn together 
for comfort and support in their sad captivity. 

The next morning, the captured troop of ele- 
phants began the day with fresh and desperate ef- 
forts to free themselves. But towards the afternoon, 
they seemed perfectly quict. Beginning to grow 
faint and weak from hunger, they finally com- 
menced to break the branches of the trees, and tried 
to cat the leaves. 

This was a sign for the hunters and the tame ele- 
phants to go in. About sixty men, bearing fine 











This place is called a | latter let the tame beasts loose, and, standing a little 


| way off, offered bits of grass or sugar-cane to the 
poor, starving beasts. 

Ina moment, they all flocked round these men 
and began to feed. If any of them showed any symp- 
| toms of impatience, or snatched the food too 
greedily from the hunter’s hands, he withheld the 
dainties, and dealt them fierce blows instead. In 
less than half an hour, these wild beasts of the for- 
ests took what was given to them without snatch- 
ing, and were seen even to fondle with their long 
trunks the hands that fed them. Meanwhile, the 
men fastened the chains to each ot their right legs, 
and bound the wild to the tame elephants. 
The white elephant, alone, was not bound to 
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another of its kind, but had several long silken 
cords fastened about his neck, and these were 
tied to one of the almost immovable posts of the 
khrall. Moreover, cakes were given to him, in 
addition to the grass and sugar-cane. While he 
was being fed, it was amusing to hear the excla- 
mations of delight that broke from the royal 
party, such as, “Dear angel, gracious darling, 
how good, how lovely of you to come to us!” 





ELEPHANTS SALUTING, 


Whereas, the “‘gracious darling’’ was devour- 
ing cake after cake, utterly unconscious of the 
tender regard which he inspired, and quite ready 
to bound off at a moment's notice to the forest 
whence he had been entrapped. As soon as the 
white elephant was captured, a wide path was 
made for him through the country, which he 
must traverse on his way to Bangkok, a cloth of 
gold was laid on his back, and off we all started, 
in the wake of the white beast. Even the King 
himself had to “play second fiddle’’ to the new 
divinity. 

In front of him, young girls danced and sung, 
and played on musical instruments every step 
of the road, a number of men performed feats of 
strength and skill, tumbling, and wrestling, and 
knocking each other about for the creature’s 
amusement; some fanned him, others fed him, 
still others prayed for him, till he reached the 
banks of the lovely Meenam. Here he was put 
on board, a proceeding he did not seem to like 
at all, in spite of the gorgeous roof that over- 
shadowed him, hung with crimson curtains, and 
literally carved with mottoes, which this learned 
beast was supposed to decipher with the utmost 
ease, 
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ENTERING THE CORRAL, 


The floor of the barge was a matting, curiously 
woven into strange patterns, and all gilt. In 
the middle of this, the four-footed lord was 
placed, and round him were scattered a perfect 
medley of attendants, who perfumed him, sang 
to him, fanned him, and praised him all the way 
to the capital. All round his barge were the 
royal barges, and silken cords fastened to the 
white elephant’s vessel, were placed into the 
hands of nobles and kings, who thus, with their 
own hands, aided to float him down the river. 

Thus, with shouts of joy, beating of drums, 
sounding of trumpets, and booming of cannon, 
the splendid white beast was brought to the city 





of Bangkok, and conducted to a pavilion pre- 
pared for him, Tlere a great company came out 
to mect him, and to see him receive his title. A 
number of Buddhist priests first offered up a| 
prayer, then, taking a chank shell, they poured | 
consecrated water on his head, and named him, 
“Phya Sire, Wongse det Sarallie Krasat,”’— | 
“Glorious hero, descendant of kings and gods.”’ | 
Gold rings were put round his tusks, and a gold | 
chain was hung round his burly neck; besides | 
which, he had a beautiful purple velvet cloak, | 
fringed with scarlet and gold, to throw over | 
him. 

Thus he was pampered and petted for seven | 
long days, and before the new royal stables | 
that they were building for him could be got | 
ready, the poor beast, unable to bear all that | 
was heaped upon him, fell sick, one night, and | 
died. i 





No man dared to tell the King the awful ti- 
dings. When the King came out to look at the 
new stables what was his astonishment to find 
the place where it stood empty. The prime min- 
ister had set thousands of workmen to pull it 
down in the night. The truth flashed upon the 
poor King, and, with a cry of pain, he sank 
down upon a stone and began to weep bitterly. 
One of the children, who had been instructed 
what to say, knelt before the King, and said, 
‘Weep not, O my father. The stranger lord 
may have left us but fora time.’’ The poor 
stranger lord had died of eating too many cakes, 
which had brought on a dreadful fit of indiges- 
tion. 

A few days after the death of the white ele- 
phant, I went to see the King. He did nothing 
but talk of the sad end of their beloved guardian 
angel. He showed me a picce of its skin, which 
he had preserved, and his tusks, which, in size 
and whiteness, certainly surpassed any that I 
had ever seen. After which, he read me a de- 
scription of the dead monster. ‘‘His eyes were 
light blue, surrounded by a beautiful salmon 
color; his hair fine, soft, and long; his complex- 
ion: pinkish white; his tusks like long, white 
pearls; his ears like silver shields, his trunk like 
a comet's tail; his legs like the feet of the skies; 
his tread like the sound of thunder; his looks 
full of meditation; his expression full of tender- 
ness; his cry like the voice of a mighty warrior, 
and his whole bearing that of an illustrious 
monarch.”’ 





THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Such is the veneration in which a white ele- 
phant is held in Siam. And such is the dread- 
ful power of superstition, that it blinds us to 
what is palpably before our very eyes, for, in 
truth, “‘these people have eyes, but they see 
not.” A, H,. LEONOWENS. 

0 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The effort of the new President to bring about 
a reform of the civil service should have the 
hearty support of good men of all parties. We 
are used in this country to a change of all the 
officers of a State, or of the national government, 
whenever the government passes from the hands 
of one party into those of another. The custom 
is so universal that people have learned to expect 
it, and have ceased to be indignant over it. 

The practice is nevertheless a vicious one. 
The government is supposed to employ men to 
do a certain service for fair wages. The party 
which is in power has the right to say who shall 
be the men to perform such service, and in cases 
where it is necessary that the officers shall give 
support to the party policy, it properly selects 
men of its own politics. Thus it is not only 
proper but indispensable that the members of 
the Cabinet should be in sympathy with the ad- 
ministration, while the person who should seri- 
ously affirm that any political principle is in- 
volved in the decision whether a Republican or 
a Democrat shall stamp our letters at the post- 
office, would justly deserve to be laughed at. 

The truth is that most of the offices of the 
country are looked upon as places where party 
men could do a littlé work for the government, 
and a good deal for the party. Politicians put 
their friends into office, and expect political help 
in return. It is not the honor of serying the 
country that leads men to seek for place, but the 
ease, the profit, and the opportunity to acquire 
influence in polities. 

This is the system which the President says 
he will try to abolish. We say try, because, al- 
thongh he can appoint or remove officers at will, 
if the Senate agrees, and although he need ap- 
point no person for any other reason than that 
person’s merits, yet if he should not be cordially 
supported by the people, he will surely fail. 
There are tens of thousands of men in the United 
States directly interested in the President’s hold- 
ing to the maxim that the spoils belong to the 
victor, Unless they are restrained by a strong 
public sentiment, they can and will make his 
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task so arduous and his life so miserable, that 
he will abandon the one to save the other. 

In place of the old method, President Hayes 
hopes to substitute a rule that the best man shall 
be sought out and put into each office, whatever 
may be his politics. When the right man is 
found for a place, he will hold it during good 
behavior, or until he is promoted to a higher 
station. Public officers will be expected to serve 
the country, which pays for their service, and 
not the party, which pays them nothing. The 
new rule was tersely and clearly explained by 
one of the new Cabinet Ministers: 

‘No removals except for cause, and no ap- 
pointments except for merit.” 

It has been said that every American boy ex- 
pects to be President before he dies. The saying 
seems to have truth in it, for nearly every young 
man and nearly every old man is eager to take 
whatever office he can get wherewith to begin 
his political life. This propensity to live upon 
the public treasury stands in the way. of the 
great reform, and it will remain an obstacle un- 
tila new generation has been educated to look 
at office-holding from a different point of view 
than that from which we have all looked at it 
for nearly forty years. 

When public employment shall require as 
careful, and conscientious, and patient labor as 
private service, when the rule becomes fixed that 
in the case of an applicant fora clerkship neither 
his politics nor his party influence, but only his 
fitness or unfitness, shall be a help or a hin- 
drance to him; and when there shall be neither 
giving of patronage nor obligation upon officers 
to do party work, then the civil service will have 
been thoroughly purified. 
<i 

A SPRING PETITION. 

Wilt thou not visit me? 

The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew; 


sach blade of grass I see 
From thy deep earth its quickening moisture drew. 








Wilt thou not visit me? 

Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 
And every hill and tree 

Lend but one voice, the voice of thee alone, 








Come! for I need thy love 
More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain; 
Come, like thy holy dove, 
And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 
oe 
A TARDY PUNISHMENT. 

On the 23d of March, John D. Lee was exe- 
cuted for a murder committed in the month of 
September, 1857, about twenty years ago. The 
Mormons, who emigrated to Utah in 1848, had 
driven out the Federal officers of the Territory, 
forcing them to escape for their lives. The gov- 
ernment sent out a new set of officers, and an 
army of 2,500 men to back them up. 

This act made the Mormons so angry that they 
determined to resist the army by force. In their 
fury against all who were not of their church, 
they attacked an emigrant train of innocent men, 
women and children. Over one hundred and 
twenty persons were murdered in cold blood, 
and only a few small children were saved alive. 

For many long years, this horrid deed went 
unpunished, but justice at last reached one of 
the murderers. Lee became a Mormon bishop, 
the husband of eighteen wives, and the father of 
sixty-four children. Afterwards, he was cast 
out of the church. The law overtook him, and, 
after two trials, he was convicted and sentenced 
to be shot. He confessed his guilt, but declared 
that he led the murderous band by direct orders 
from Brigham Young, the head of the Mormon 
church, whom he obeyed as a religious duty. 

There is no doubt of Lee’s guilt, and the con- 
nection of Brigham Young with the awful mas- 
sacre has often been suspected. Lee’s confes- 
sion, however, does not prove it. The condemned 
man charged all his misfortunes upon Young, 
and he may have brought his accusation against 
him as an act of revenge. 

On the spot where the Mountain Meadow mas- 
sacre took place, stands a monument, on which 
is inscribed a brief account of the terrible deed, 
with the verse, “Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord.” In sight of that text, 
John D. Lee fell dead, pierced by the bullets of 
United States soldiers,—the retribution of the 
law for for his terrible deed of murder, commit- 
ted a score of years before. 


———__—__~4@9——— 
INJURY TO THE BRAIN. 


The brain-substance is a mass of nervous matter, 
concealed within a bony box, called the skull. This 
bony box is not of the same thickness throughout. 
Where the brain is most liable to injury, from falls 
and blows, there the skull is the thickest. The back 
part of the skull is exceedingly thick in comparison 
with its other parts. It is necessary to our well-be- 
ing to guard our brain from injury. For the intelli- 
gence depends upon the integrity of the brain-sub- 
stance. If irreparably injured by disease or acci- 
dent, the mind becomes diseased, and shows it by a 
lack of intelligence. 

The brain of man is larger than the brain of any 
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other animal, except the brain of the elephant. But 
the smallness in size of an animal’s brain is made 
good by the greater extent of itssurface. The brajp 
is convoluted, or folded, and the folds run deeply 
into its substance. If we could spread the folds of 
the brain-substance out, we would have a very large 
surface. 

It is the number of convolutions given to the 
brain which determines the intelligence of the ani. 
mal. 

An organ so delicate as the brain, and protecteq 
so nicely and strongly by bone of the hardest king, 
is susceptible to the slightest injury, should it be 
exposed. Yet physiologists will tell us that the 
brain may be pierced with needles to a considerable 
depth, or scorched with hot irons, or slices taken off 
of it, without the slightest harm, or even, in fact, 
without the knowledge of the person subjected to 
such treatment. You must pierce very deeply be- 
fore your meddling will become dangerous, You 
must pierce what is called the “vital knot.” 

But sometimes a great shock to the brain, instead of 
doing harm, is productive of good. There is a very 
curious case, mentioned by a physiologist, of a lane 
boring man. He fell from a staging, where he was 
at work, at a considerable hight, to the ground, and 
struck squarely upon his head. He was taken up 
insensible. But instead of losing any of his facul- 
ties, upon his recovery, he seemed to have gained 
several. Before his injury, he was a very stupid 
man, but after it, he became more intelligent and 
capable. 

It is astonishing to what an extent the brain may 
be injured, and yet recovery take place. On the 
other hand, a slight wound will sometimes cause 
death. An illustration of this may be seen in the 
manner of slaughtering cattle by the Spanish. A 
long, narrow, and sharp poniard is thrust into the 
nape of the neck of the victim, close to the skull, 
thus penetrating the brain and causing instant death, 


~~ 


THE LONDON “SEASON.” 

What is called the social “season” oecurs in this 
country in the winter months. It is then that every- 
body is at home, and that the parties, receptions and 
other gayeties of fashionable society takes place. 

In London, the social season begins just about 
the time when ours ends. During a greater part of 
the winter London society is away in the country, 
or on the continent, and the town, to fashionable 
people, is dullenough. That is the time when the 
nobility and wealthy gentlemen have parties of 
guests at their counting-houses, and spend their time 
in such social festivity as the fine old mansions of 
the country and a household full of people afford. 

The London season begins in April, and ends when 
Parliament adjourns, late in July or early in August, 
It is during this period that the great English me- 
tropolis is best worth visiting. The weather has by 
April become warm and genial. The beautiful parks 
which stretch in a continuous chain a long distance 
through the most fashionable quarters of the town, 
are clothed in the richest, deepest green; the time 
of fogs has gone, and the sun shines out brightly; 
the birds are singing in the trees, and on every hand 
London wears the aspect of gayety and social pleas- 
ure, 

The Queen and her family who spend the winter 
at the Isle of Wight, repair to Windsor Castle early 
in the season, so as to be near the town; and the 
brilliant royal levees which then take place at St. 
James’ Palace, and the “drawing-rooms” and gar- 
den parties at Buckingham Palace, set the example 
of hospitality and entertainment to the fashionable 
world, 

Even the common people have their share of the 
pageantry of the court, for they gather in good- 
natured crowds in the parks, and see the great peo- 
ple going in their stately carriages to the palace, and 
may almost every day have a chance to see princes 
and princesses passing to and fro in gorgeous array. 

The “West End” of London, during the season, 
presents, both in the daytime and in the evening,an 
almost perpetually enlivening scene. In the mort- 
ing, Hyde Park is full of people of all ranks, enjoy- 
ing the soft spring air, the flowers, the ponds, and 
the rich foliage. In “Rotten Row,” you will see 
numbers of gentlemen and ladies, many of them of 
high rank, riding to and fro on thoroughbred and 
very handsome horses, stopping to chat with each 
other, or cantering along beside open carriages, 
which are carrying a bevy of! friends. : 

On the pleasant spring evenings, the West End is 
fairly alive with carriages rattling hither and thith- 
er, some of them driven by fat coachmen, with white, 
curled wigs, gold-laced cocked hats, knee-breeches 
and buckled shoes, while gorgeously-dressed foot- 
men, with powdered hair, hang on behind; others, 
more simple, yet bearing, perhaps, dukes and earls 
to the balls and parties. 

Many of the stately houses are brilliantly lighted, 
and very inviting is the scene within, if you catch a 
glimpse of the gay throng through the open Wi 
dows. 

The season is scarcely less gay for the middl ‘ 
lower classes of London than for the people of rank 
and fashion. It is the time of excursions out of 
town to the many places of interest within easy 
reach of London. 
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LATE DEVELOPMENT OF GENIUS. ; 
Precocity in childhood does not always kee? = 
promise. Many a smart boy has turned out a act 
monplace man. The grape that ripens In a. 
falls in September. On the other hand, history ae 
nishes many examples of the late developmen 





genius, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The name of Alexander Von Humboldt is highly 
honored in the world of science. But he says of 
himself, “that in the first years of his childhood his 
tutors were doubtful whether even ordinary powers 
of intelligence would ever be developed in him, and 
that it was only in quite later boyhood that he began 
to show any evidence of mental vigor.” 

Even more desperate cases of late development 
are reported. Newton was so dull a scholar that his 
mother took him away from school with the inten- 
tion of making hima farmer. Linnzus, the father | 
of modern botany, came near being apprenticed toa ! 
shoemaker, so hidden in boyhood was his genius. 
Moliere, one of the first, if not the very first, of 
French dramatic writers, was unable to read the 
language which he made classical, until his four- 
teenth year. The great theologian and philosopher 
of the middle ages, Albertus Magnus, was as a child 
the despair of his teacher and parents, as he seemed 
incapable of learning to read. He did not obtain 
the degree of Magister until he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. 

Such facts as these may encourage those who are 
not known as precocious youth to make up by indus- 
try for the absence of premature smartness. It 
should be kept in mind that it was the slow, plod- 
ding tortoise who kept always in the road that won 
the race, and not the frisky hare, who now ran, then 
wandered off, and enjoyed sleep and rest. The race 
is not always to the swift. | 

ee 
AN UNCONSCIOUS TRIBUTE. 

Gouverneur Morris, of New York, a distinguished 
patriot of our Revolutionary period, was remarka- 
ble for his colloquial powers. Like most good talk- 
ers, he was a little vain, and liked to make a good 
impression at the dinner table, especially if any 
noted men were among the guests. While visiting | 
Boston, he was invited by Mr. George Cabot to meet | 
a party of distinguished men, among whom were 
Fisher Ames and Harrison Gray Otis, at dinner. 

After the cloth was removed, Mr. Cabot introduced | 
asasubject of conversation, “How long can Great 
Britain sustain her load of debt?” Mr. Cabot 
briefly expressed his own views, and the guests wait- 
ed to hear Mr. Morris. With great force and knowl- 
edge of the subject he presented his opinions, and | 
when he had finished, there was one of those pauses | 
of silence which is a compliment to the speaker. 

The best conversationalist in Boston was Fisher 
Ames, and all eyes were turned to him. Ina low, 
melodious voice, with evident weakness, for he was 
in feeble health, he expressed his views. They dif- | 
fered widely from those uttered by Mr. Morris, and 
were announced with extraordinary clearness and 
eloquence. 

“Morris,” said Mr. Cabot, who told the anecdote, 
“was all attention. I watched him closely. The 

first clear indication on his countenance of what was 
passing in mind was, ‘He talks well.’ The next, ‘He 
talks as well asIdo.’ And the last,as Ames warmed 
with his subject, ‘He talks better than I do.’” 

This unconscious tribute, thus extorted from one 
used to be looked up to as the authoritative, elo- 
quent conversationalist, was a high compliment to 
Mr. Ames. 


FIRST AMERICAN FLAG IN ENGLAND. 

The stars and stripes were first displayed in Eng- 
land under singular circumstances. An American 
gentleman, Mr. Elkanah Watson, happened to be in 
London during the winter of 1782, just before the 
public acknowledgment by the king of American 
Independence. He had a portrait of himself paint- 
ed by Copley, the distinguished artist, and a Bosto- 
nian by birth. In the background was a ship, bear- 
ing to America the intelligence that her Indepen- 
dence had been recognized. 

All was finished except the flag, upon whose stars 





and stripes the artist designed the rays of the rising ; and bullets just as they shot bears. 


sun to fall. Copley did not think it prudent to paint 
the flag until after the royal recognition, as his gal- 
lery was the resort of the royal family and nobility. 

On the 5th of December, 1782, Mr. Watson, in 
company with Copley, heard the king read from the 
throne in the House of Lords the acknowledgment 
of American Independence. The two Americans 
Teturned to Copley’s studio, where, before dining 
together, the artist, with a bold hand, attached the 
stars and stripes to the masthead of the ship. 
“This was, I imagine,” writes Mr. Watson in his 
“Memoirs,” “the first American flag hoisted in Old 
England.” 

++ 
VANITY OF MEN. 

The late Harriet Martineau offsets, in her autobi- 
ography, the vanity of men against the vanity of 
women, She says that during a visit to London, 
Where she saw the first men of the nation, she saw 
exhibitions of vanity in high places that women 
could not surpass. 


There was Brougham, wincing under a newspaper 
criticism, and playing the fool among silly women. 
There was Jeffrey, flirting with clever women in 
long succession. There was Bulwer on asofa, spark- 
ling and languishing among a set of female votaries. 

_ There was Campbell, the poet, obtruding his sen- 
timentalities, amid a quivering apprehension of 
making himself ridiculous. He darted out of our 
house and never came again, because, after warn- 
‘ng, he sat down in a room full of people (all an- 
thors, as it happened), on a low chair of my old 
aunt's, which went very easily on castors, and which 
carried him back to the wall and rebounded, of 
course making everybody laugh. 

h went poor Campbell in a huff, and, well as I 

ad long known him, I never saw him again; and I 
was not very sorry, for his sentimentality was too 


| unless you notify me on or before the ——th that 
| you do not concur in these arrangements, I shall 


| literature might be done. 


mercy of great folks’ graciousness to him. To see 
him enter a room, curled and cravated, and glancing 
round in anxiety about his reception, could not but 
make a woman wonder where among her own sex 
she could find a more palpable vanity; but then, all 
that was forgotten when one was sitting on a divan 
with him, seeing him play with the dog. 

Then there was Whewell, grasping at praise for 
universal learning,—omniscience being his foible, 
as Sydney Smith said,—and liking female adoration, 
rough as was his nature with students, rivals, and 
speculative opponents. 


—— OOO 
WORKING BOTH WAYS. 
The following is a good illustration of the saying, 
“It’s a poor rule that will not work both ways:” 


A London barrister recently received a letter 
from a School Board election agent to this effect: 

“Sir, Lam deeply interested in procuring the re- 
turn of Mr. for the Board, and, knowing your 
views upon educational matters, have taken the lib- 
erty of placing your name upon his committee. I 
have further ventured to put down your name as a 
subscriber of five guineas towards his expenses, and 





take the further liberty of assuming that you acqui- 
esce in them,and that I may look to you for the 
subscription recorded to your name.” 

The barrister promptly replied,— 

“Sir, [ regret that 1 cannot accept the offers made 
by you to me in your letter of yesterday. I may, 
however, mention that I am deeply interested in 
raising a fund to provide forthe necessities of a 
destitute and deserving widow lady. Knowing your 
charitable disposition, I have taken the liberty of 
putting down your name as a subscriber for ten 
guineas, and since bis dat qui cito, I shall, unless I 
hear to the contrary from you by midday to-morrow, 
venture to assume that you accept my offices on your 
behalf, and that [ may look to you for that amount 
of subscription.” Early next morning came a mes- 
senger, in haste, in a cab, bearing a letter from the 
agent, who was very sorry, but the pressing calls 
upon his purse forbade him to accept Mr. *s 
kind offices, 
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WORKING HOURS OF AUTHORS. 
The literary habits of a number of London drama- 
tists and novelists are thus set forth in the letter of 
an English correspondent: 





Mr. Trollope asserts that he does all his writing 
before breakfast. Mr. Tom Taylor said, at a literary 
fund dinner, that all his literary work had been 
done before official hours in the morning. H. J. 
Byron says he only writes two hours a day, but he 
takes credit for thinking a good deal. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon literally writes from morning to night. 
“George Eliot” is at her desk six or seven hours a 
day. Mrs. Henry Wood writes every day until din- 
ner time. ‘How many hours a day do you write?” 
I asked Farjeon to-day. “All the time,” was the 
reply, and it was very nearly true. The late Lord 
Lytton said that in two hours daily great things in 


Why even Scott never, on his working days, wrote 
less than four or five hours, and he always sat down 
to his desk primed. There was no affectation of 
leisure about the authors of “Pendennis” and “Da- 
vid Copperfield,” and Balzac would lock himself up 
for weeks together, and write hour after hour at a 
stretch, and would come forth into the world with 
his book, haggard, careworn and exhausted. Miss 
Braddon has been in the habit of writing from ten 
to sixteen hours every day, and only a couple of 

ears ago her labor was so incessant that it tarned 
1er brain, and she had to lay down her pen for 
many months in the middle of a novel, which was 
finished by a friend. 


A HISTORICAL PAIR OF SCISSORS. 

Among the relics exhibited at the Old South 
Church are a pair of scissors, of which the Boston 
Post tells the following interesting story: 


A young English staff officer was frequently sent 
to Concord, to the house of Colonel James Barrett, 
on business connected with the Commissary Depart- 
ment, and, while waiting for a reply, would amuse 
himself by talking loyalty with James Barrett’s old- 
est daughter Millicent, to hear her rebel replies. 
He asked her what they would do if it should be- 
come necessary for the colonies to resist, as there 
was not a person that even knew how to make cart- 
ridges. 

She replied they would use their powder-horns 
“That,” said the 
young man, “would be too barbarous. Give mea 
piece of pine and I will show you how.” After 
whittling the stick to the proper form, he took these 
scissors and cut the paper for the pattern cartridge. 

The sequel shows how apt a scholar she was, for 
all the cartridges were made under her superin- 
tendence by the women of Concord, her only male 
assistant being her younger brother, the late Major 
James Barrett, who drove the last load of cartridges 
from the house after the British came in sight on 
the 19th of April, 1775. 








COMPOSITION OF THE SUN. 


Prof. Young thus discourses upon the composition 
of the sun: 


If we could approach the sun at the moon’s dis- 
tance from the earth, apparetit jets of flame would 
reach us. Could we reach its apparent surface, we 
would find it composed of clouds of fine particles or 
globules of molten metals, tossing and heaving, ris- 
ing and falling. Thousands of flashes of lightning 
or of peals of thunder would be as nothing to the 
light and noise. 
| But the nearer the centre should be approached, 
ithe more quiet all would become, and we should 
discover that the main body of the sun was com- 
posed of molten metal in a sort of gaseous state, 
which, bursting out here and there into eccentric 
action, produces the strange appearances we so often 
observe, 

It is estimated that the sun is contracting at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty-five feet per year. 

At this rate, after the lapse of a few million years, 
it would be no longer a sun. But God has made 
some law to regulate this as well as all the other 
heavenly bodies. What it is, no mah can say. We 
can follow God a little way in His works, but, after 
all, it is only a little way. 
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WONDERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
The American Enquirer thus catalogues a few of 








soft, and his craving for praise too morbid to let him 
AN agreeable companion. 

here was Edwin Landseer, a friendly and agree- 

able companion, but holding his cheerfulness at the 


the wonders of the American continent: 


The greatest cataract in the world is the Falls of 
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forms a river of three-fourths of a mile in width, 
and then, being suddenly contracted, plunges over 
the rocks in two columns to the depth of 175 feet. 
The greatest cave in the world is the Mammeth Cave 
of Kentucky, where any one can make a voyage on 
the waters of a subterranean river, and catch fish 
withouteyes. The greatest river in the known world 
is the Mississippi, 4000 miles long. The largest val- 
ley in the world is the Valley of the Mississippi. it 
contains 500,000 square miles, and is one of the most 
fertile regions of the globe. 

The greatest city park in the world is in Philadel- 
phia. It contains over 2,700 acres. The greatest 
grain port in the world is Chicago. The largest lake 
in the world is Lake Superior, which is, traly, an 
inland sea, being 430 miles long and 1000 feet deep. 
The longest railroad at presentis the Pacitic Rail- 
road, over 3000 miles in length. The greatest mass 
of solid iron in the world is the Pilot knob of Mis- 
souri. It is 350 feet high and two miles in circuit. 
The best specimen of Grecian architecture in the 
world is the Girard College tor Orphans, Philadel- 
phia, The largest aqueduct in the world is the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct, New York. Its length is 4014 miles, 
and its cost $12,500,000. The largest deposits of an- 
thracite coal in the world are in Pennsylvania, the 
mines of which supply the market with millions of 
tons annually, and appear to be inexhaustible. 
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SUBMARINE VOLCANO, 


One of those wonderful exhibitions of power,a 
submarine volcano, recently took place in a bay near 
the harbor of Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. The 
Gazette of that place, of Feb. 28th, reports: 


The eruption occurred at 3 0’clock on the morning 
of the 24th, appearing like innumerable red, blue 
and green lights. In the afternoon several boats 
visited the eruption, cruising over the most active 
part, where the water was in a state of peculiar ac- 
tivity, boiling and appearing as if passing over 
rapids, or very much like the water at Hell Gate, 
v. ¥. Blocks of lava two feet square came up from 
below, frequently striking and jarring the boats. 
As the lava was quite soft no harm was done. Near- 
ly all of the pieces on reaching the surface were red 
hot, emitting steam and gas, strongly sulphurous. 
A rumbling noise was heard, like that of rocks ina 
freshet, caused, no doubt, by the eruption of lava 
from the submarine crater, which is supposed to be 
a crack or line of rupture, extending at least a mile 
from shore. Another rupture, doubtless a continu- 
ation of the submarine fissure, was traced inland 
from shore nearly three miles, varying in width from 
a few inches to three feet. In some places water 
was seen pouring into the abyss below. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt by residents 
of Kaowalsa and Kell during the night of the erup- 
tion, which must have preceded the outbreak. It 
was quite severe, but no damage is reported. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the ComPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





A Musical Instrument, 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


And 150 Pieces of Music for 80 cents. 








This BEAUTIFUL FIFE and 


Howe’s School for the Fife only 80 cts. 

This Fife is one of the best instruments of its 

kind. Itis sixteeninches in length, and has bright 

metal tips. Howe’s SCHOOL FOR THE FIFE con- 

tains full and complete instructions for learning 

to play the Fife, also a large collection of favorite 

Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, &c. It contains 

over 150 pieces of music, among which are “Auld 

Lang Syne,” “Blue-eyed Mary,” “Bonny Doon,” 

“What Mfiry-like Music,” “Sweet Home,” “The 

Fatigue Call,” “Breakfast Call,” “Dinner Call, 

“The Retreat,” “Quick Time,” “Common Tlme,” &c, 

&e. The size of the book is 64x10 inches. Owing to the 

large numbers of Fifes and Instruetion Books which we 

use, we are able to offer them at nearly one-half the regu- 

lar price. We will send the Fife and Book, postage paid, 
to any address, for only 80 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 














This Improved Spring Steel 


Bracket and Fret Saw. 


50 Original Destens (full size). 
6 Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Brad Awl. 1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Fine Sand Paper, also, complete in- 
structions for use. Sent post-paid for 1 25. ji 
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PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


§ Youth’s Companion “ate 
7 41 Temple Place, 





Read This. 

Until further notice, we shall include among the above 50 

Designs our New Set of magnificent Designs contained in 
our Special Offer No. 2. 


PARENTS, 


with this Saw, your children will be happy to remain at 
home evenings. They will soon become fascinated with 
the beantiful work. Instead of running in the streets 
they will be delighted to adorn the home with the bean- 
tiful work of their own hands. Give the children a 





Niagara, where the water from the great upper lakes 


AGENTS WANTED, 


(ONLY FIRST-CLASS NEED APPLY,) 
To sell the Autobiography and Life of 
William H. Seward. 


The public have long looked for this exccedingly inter 
esting work. It gives a true insight into the career of the 
great Governor, Senator and Secretary, the Philanthropist, 
Statesman and Patriot, whose history is so closely identi 
fied with that of his country. 
‘the work is finely illustrated with portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Seward, and many eminent men of our country. 
Itis sold by Subscription only, and exclusive ter- 
ritory assigned to live agents, 
For agency apply to 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


or C.F. ALDEN, Manager for New England, 





35 Congress Street, Boston. 
744-octave, fine rosewood cases 
(not used over six months), 


only $130; cost owner $650. 
NW Ss Nearly new, four set reeds, 
12 stops, sub bass, octare 


couple, beautiful solo stop,ete., 
cost owner $350, only $55. 5-octave organs only $20, 
rare bargains. 
$10 & upward; 
usedonly short 
time. Notice 
the above second-hand instruments are in perfect order, 
and fully warranted (but not our Own make.) Lave v 
cently been taken in exchange for our new celebrated 
Beatty’s Pianos and Organs, hence the above liberal offer. 
Lest offer ever given in this or any other country now 
ready on our new instruments, and agents’ discount given 
away in new localities, in order to have them introduced 
where I have no agents. Agents wanted. Fully wat 
ranted for six years as strictly first-class, and sent on five 
or fifteen days’ test trial. Money refunded and freight 
charge paid both ways if unsatisfactory. New organs to 
the trade, $65 and upwards. Illustrated eatalogue (with 
list of testimonials. some of whom you may know) set 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 





‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
fis Darabityy S Cheapness, Unequaled, 
moO. BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Nasa. 

NO CONSUMPTIVES. Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil 
and Lime has now been before the public for ten 
years, and has steadily grown into favor and apprecia- 
tion. This could not be the case unless the paration 
was of undoubted and high intrinsic value. The combi 
nation of the Phosphate of Lime with pure Cod Liver Oil, 
as prepared by Dr. Wilbor, has produced a ‘new phase in 
the treatment of Consumption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. This article can be taken by the most delicate 
invalid without creating the disgusting nausea which is 
such a prominent obj on to the Cod Liver Oil when 
taken without Lime. This preparation is prescri . 
the regular faculty, and sold by the proprict« A. B. 
WILBoR, Chemist, Boston, and by druggists generally. 
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I have the finest stock of HuMAN Hair in French and Ger- 
man Switches, long side curls, invisible fronts and every 
style needed by ladies of all ages. I guarantee satisfac- 
tion in every case. Prices just marked down. Greatest 
bargains ever offered. Send for circular, JOHN MEDI- 
NA, Paris Hair Store, corner Washington and Summer 
Streets, Boston, Mz 8 


SING TRIUMP 

o; Pein k Ly) “S SRN Seles >o>. 

iY Young America hand & self-inkers are the BEST for 
; business. Send 2 stamps for Complete ee to 


D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


$2500 A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 


our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representi 

150 pisrincr B 

wanted everywhere. The biagens thing ever tried. 

e Book i 
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OOKS 

made from this when all sing 8 fail. Also Agents 


Sales 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. With Invaluable Illustrated Aids 
and Superb Bindings. These ooks beat the 
World. Full particulars free. Address JOHN E. POT- 
TER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING (c- 
lumbian. It will do the work of a $25 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x74s. $2 My 
. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
MPLETE FOR #5. Stan) 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH 
ELL, Type Founders, 15 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


y= 99 Strengthens the voice, makes it 

o1ee ars musical, extends its compass. /n 

dispensable to singers and speakers. 

Cures Coughs, Bronchial Affections. Relieves Asthma 
Circulars free. “VOICE BARS” CO., Cincinnati, 0 


RINTING wWicToR: 
AND ENTERPRIs!I 
PRESSES , Uand-Inkers, $8 to * 
Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Relf-Inke: $6 to 0. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr’a, West Meriden, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER " We will during 
a » these Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand, of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
ments, or tolet until paid for, than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQU ; 
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alogues Mailed. A liberal discount fo /¢achers 
Ministers, Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, N.Y 


_ BLUE GLASS, 


BLUE GLASS SASHES 
made in alternate lights of] Blue and White, according ‘. 
Gen. Pleasonton’s theory. A variety of sizes on hand. 
Send for circular. Cc. B. KEOGH & CO., 
254 and 256 Canal Street, New York 
A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or nu 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 


bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


&5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 

ress, Outfit and Press, #650. #7 
Self-inking “‘Best,’’ with outfit. R10. 
#1 ” Self-inking 
Send stamp for cata- 





0 “Uncle Sam 
— outfit, 815. 


. HOOVER & CO.. 
50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
NESS RELIEVED. No medicine. 
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chance and you will be made happy at the 
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DEAI 


G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind, 


free. 
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For the Companion, 


VIOLETS. 


While now the desolate lands are blank with snow, 
low sweet it is to know 
Fierce winter dared by fragile foes like you, 
Frail beauteous lives that ever win the grace 
Of bathing cach pure face 
Mysteriously in heaven’s own deeps of tender blue! 


As the asters breathe of autumn, so you bring 
Bland memories of new spring, 
And while your faint delicious balm one meets, 
Ilis spirit moves down blossoming orchard-ways, 
By warbling brooks he strays, 
Or yet through calm eampagnas of pale marguerites! 


I know not where, chaste flowers, or yet from whence 
8 the dear difference 

Between your blooms and many a one that blows! 

Ah, delicate personality unknown! 
Ye are yourselves alone! 

What is it makes the star a star? the rose a rose ? 

Kut in your mild hearts nature surely sets, 
Exquisite violets, 

Meekness and lowlihead all traits above. 

And seems through your soft faces to have smiled 
Like some young white-souled child, 

Whose touch is benediction and whose looks are love! 

EpGar Fawcett. 
- +e - 
JUDGE NOT FROM APPEARANCES. 

‘Appearances are deceitful’ is a trite saying. 
Yet most persons are like the prophet Samuel, 
and need often to be reminded that “man look- 
eth on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.’’—1 Samuel 15: 7. 

John B. Gough told, in a recent lecture, an 
anecdote of a blunder he once made, which illus- 
trates this suggestion of the Scriptures. Sitting 
in a city church one Sunday morning, he was 
annoyed by the looks of a man whom the sexton 
showed into the same pew. His appearance 
made a very unfavorable impression on Mr, 
Gough, for his face was mottled like castile soap, 
his lips twitched, and every now and then his 
mouth would twist out a singular sound, Mr. 
Gough moved away from him to the extreme 
end of the pew. 


Presently the congregation rose to sing that 

most touching hymn, which begins with,— 
“Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me.” 

“IIe can’t be so disagreeable, after all,’’ said 
Mr. Gough to himself, seeing that the man knew 
the hymn and sung it. Mr, Gough moved up 
nearer, 

“Ile would sing,” 
story. 


said the orator, telling the 
“It was awful, positively awful. I never 
heard anything like it. Every now and then his 
lips would twitch out that strange noise. Then 
he would commence again, and sing faster to 
catch up with the other singers, and would run 
ahead. When that stanza was finished, and the 
organist was playing the interlude, he leaned 
towards me and whispered, ‘Would you be kind 
enough to give me the first line of the next 
verse?’ I did so: 
“Just as Iam, poor, wretched, blind,’— 

***Phat’s it!’” said he; ‘and I am blind,—God 
help me!'—and the tears ran down his face,— 
‘and ’m wretched, and I am paralytic.’ And 
then he tried to sing,— 

“Just as lam, poor, wretched, blind,’ 

**At that moment it seemed to me that I never 
heard in my life a Beethoven symphony with as 
much music in it as in the blundering singing of 
that hymn by the poor paralytic.” 

-—-— —— +> ———$_—__—— 
MR. MOODY’S STYLE. 

The simple, homespun English which Mr. 
Moody uses in preaching contributes much to 
the effectiveness of his sermons. He isa stu- 
dent of the Bible and “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 





from these storehouses of Saxon idioms and dic- 
tion draws words which the common people un- 
derstand. The following passage illustrates the | 
simplicity and directness of his style: 

\ little child dying said to its mother, “What | 
mountains do T see yonder?” ‘There are no | 
mountains in front of the house, my child.” | 
“Yes there are, mother; don’t you see them? | 
Won't you take me over in your arms?” And | 
the mother got down and prayed, and told her | 


} 
boy that Jesus would be with him. And then | 


the child’s eyes brightened, and he said, “Moth- | 


er, don’t you hear them?” “Hear who, my | 
child?” “Hear the angels, mother. 


me over the mountains, mother.”’ “TI can't do} 


that, my child; the Saviour will take you over. | 
And | 


Jesus will be with you. Look to him.” 
then he breathed a prayer, and said, ‘‘Good-by, 
mother. Jesus has come to carry me over the 
mountain.’’ And then the little sufferer was 
gone, Oh, sinner, Christ has come to carry you 


They are 
just on the other side of the mountains. Carry | 
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over the mountain! He will fold you to his bo- 


| som and carry you unto His kingdom. 
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TURK AND LOCOMOTIVE. 

The Turks are superstitious, believing in genii 
and demons, to whom they attribute any physi- 
cal effect which passes their comprehension. 
An English engineer, engaged in building a rail- 





| way in Bulgaria, thus describes the effect of the 


first locomotive in that country: 


We often used to say, writes Mr. Barkley, 
“Won't the locomotive astonish the Turks when 
it first begins to turn?” 

At last the day arrived, and, as we went up 
and down the first few miles, whistling loudly, 
we cast our eyes up to the town above to see 
the crowds rush out. Twenty or thirty slipshod 
rayahs came lounging out, and a few Turkish 
children, but not one full-grown Turk, and those 
we passed hardly looked at the train, and 
showed no astonishment. After the trains had 
been running a month, I asked my servant Mus- 
tapha what he thought of it. He answered: 

‘**Tehellaby, I have not seen it; 1am aman, 
and don’t go running after sights like a child.” 

“Man or child, Mustapha, if you don’t go 
and see it to-morrow, I will make you eat pork, 
for | won’t live with such an uninteresting fool.’ 

Ile did go and look next day, and not only 
that, but afterward, over a cup of coffee at the 
khan, listened toa lecture on steam engines, de- 
livered by a Turk who quite understood them, 

“They may be very fine things, Tehellaby, and 
you English may make them useful; but God 
defend a Mussulman from having anything to 
do withthem. We don’t like demons and their 
works, even if we could catch one, and are quite 
content with the means of locomotion we now 
possess. Nothing can equal a horse, and a bul- 
lock cart is enough for any one.” 

“What do you mean about demons?” I asked. 

“Why, Tehellaby, is it not a fact, as the lec- 
turer told us, that in England you trap a strong 
young demon, and shut him up in that great 
firebox on wheels, where you induce him to turn 
a crank connected with the wheels, and pay him 
for doing so by giving him cold water to allay 
his tortures!”’ 

I afterward talked to lots of villagers about 
this, and found the demon theory had taken 
deep root, and often I have seen a man stripped, 
scourging and rubbing at his garments, because 
a drop of water from a passing locomotive had 
fallen on them, which he believed to have been 
produced by the demon spitting. 


. 





aniiitiiciicmainns 
THE WRONG WORD. 

The ridiculous causes for which duels are 
fought are well exemplified in this case of a man 
who blundered on aword. A writer in the New 
York Ledger says: 

I remember to have heard or read somewhere 
a serio-comic anecdote related by Sheridan, 
which is well worth repeating. 

An Irish officer, who had served in Malta, and 
also in the Indies, was very fond, at table, of re- 
lating his adventures, and telling of the wonder- 
ful things he had seen. Sometimes he might 
get things a little mixed, but his intent was to 
tell nothing but the truth. One day, at a public 
dinner, he was expatiating on the luxurious liv- 
ing at Malta, and spoke particularly of the ex- 
cellent quality of the anchovies. He had never 
seen any like them anywhere else. And then 
how freely they grew there! He told of a grove 
of them which he had seen growing in the Gov- 
ernor’s garden upon the esplanade. 

A gentleman present disputed the statement 
that anchovies grew on trees. The Irishman re- 
affirmed it most emphatically. The wine was 
flowing, and the lie passed. A challenge was 
given and accepted. On the following day, the 
parties met, attended by their seconds. At the 
first fire, the Irishman’s shot took effect in his 
opponent’s thigh, the ball hitting the bone, and 
causing such a shock that the latter fell upon 
his back, and in such pain that he kicked his 
heels vigorously. 

“!’ faith, major,” said our hero’s second, 
“‘vou’ve hit your man, but I think not danger- 
ously, for see what lively capers he is cutting.” 

“Capers! CApERs!”’ exclaimed the Irishman, 
with a start.. “Oh, by the powers, what have I 
done? Bad luck to me forever for such a dread- 
ful mistake!’’ And hastening to the side of his 
antagonist, who had been raised to a sitting pos- 
ture, he grasped his hand, gushing forth as he 
did so,— 

“My dear friend, I hope you aint killed; and 
if I’ve harmed you seriously, I'll ask your par- 
don forever; for | made a murderin’ mistake. 
It was capers that I saw growing upon the trees 
at Malta, and not anchovies at all!” 





ssllllltianie 
ELEPHANTS BOWING TO A 
PRINCE. 

The Prince of Wales complained of a want of 
attention from some of the native chiefs of In- 
dia during his late visit there. But the ele- 
phants of Baroda, certainly did not fail in polite- 
ness and homage, and no doubt His Royal High- 
ness thought that their conduct did great credit 
to their masters. The following is a sketch of 
the scene while the Prince was at that city, the 
capital of Mahratta: 

The Prince taking the youthful Gaekwar by 
the hand, passed out to the steps of the station, 
before which was an elephant of extraordinary 
size, on which there was a howdah which shone 
like burnished gold, and which was either made 
of gold or of silver gilt. 

It was covered with a golden canopy, and it 
was shining in the morning sun with surpassing 





splendor. The burnished carriage was placed 
on cushions covered with cloth of gold and vel- 
vet, which were fastened upon the embroidered 
tissue that almost concealed the outline of the 
beast, which stood swaying his painted proboscis 
to and fro as if he kept time to the music of the 
bands outside. The head was colored saffron, 
and on this ground were traced quaint scrolls of 
different colored patterns. His proboscis was 
especially ornamented, and his ears stained of a 
pale yellow green. [lis tusks had been sawn off 
to the length of three feet, and false tusks of 
greater diameter, also shortened, were wedged 
over them by bands of gold. His quaintly- 
painted legs were encased in thick round coils of 
old. 

4 The mahout was attired in a costume befitting 
such a gorgeous charge. Attendants stood by 
with State umbrellas, fans of peacocks’ feath- 
ers, yaks’ tails, and streamers of scarlet and 
cloth of gold, or held the silver ladder to the 
howdah. The other elephants, painted and 
stained in different fashions from its fellow, and 
with its own peculiar trappings, stood in line. 
At the word of command they knelt down and 
remained so, making salaam till the Prince had 
passed. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW ? 
Where shall I meet with thee, Death? 
Vhere pay my tribute to thee? 
On land shall I yield up my breath? 
Or sink ’neath the pitiless sea? 
Shall I quietly sink to thy rest , 
’Mid home scenes, while loving friends weep? 
Or shall tropical flowers shade = breast 
And broad frouds my resting-place sweep ? 
Earnestly ask I, but Death answers low: 
“Only the Father Almighty doth know.” 
How shall I meet with thee, Death? 
With fear in thy courts shall I stand; 
Where War crimsons harvest and heath; 
Or the stout ship goes down far from land? 
Shall the pestilence smite me when strength, 
Love, joy, wealth and fame join to bless? 
Or shall life’s fading flame sink at length, 
Exhausted with long weariness ? 
Coldly the pale lips said: “Truly the Lord 
Sends as He listeth. I bear but the sword.” 
When shall I meet with thee, Death? 
In youth’s bright and passionate years? 
In manhood when every breath 
Is a fresh draught of strength? or when tears 
The decay of the scenes and pain 
Shall herald thy coming to me? 
Dread king must I question in vain? 
In darkness move ever toward thee? 
“He whom I serve hath appointed thy days. 
Seek not my secret dread; live to His praise. 
“Under the blossoming trees, 
On the waves of the avery sea, 
Borne on wings of the land-loving breeze 
I wait to the end for thee. 
But life enters into that strife 
In which I must conquer at last. 
Give then thy best thoughts unto life, 
Let the years carry into the past 
The work of thy God. Soshalt thou confess 
At the portals of death thou hast found happiness.” 
CHARLEs W. HALL. 
CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
In the choice of a profession a young man 
should remember that all professions are alike 
in one respect—for success they all demand time 
and industry and brains. A fortune ora reputa- 
tion can only be accumulated through long and 
patient working. Not long ago a number of 
wives of professional men were discussing the 
choice of professions for boys. The discussion 


is thus reported: 


“Don’t let one of your sons be an artist,”’ said 
one lady; ‘‘artists have such a long, hard strug- 
gle with poverty, with obscurity, with rivalries 
of all sorts before they attain anything that can 
be called success.’’ 

“By no means let your son be a lawyer,”’ said 
another lady; “at the very outset he has five 
years of starvation to go through, and that is a 
mere preliminary. Look at the leaders of the 
bar; every man of them is gray-haired and has 
grown children. Think of the cords of legal 
sawdust they have eaten and must continue to 
eat as long as they practice law.” 

“T don’t think any young man would choose 
the profession of medicine,’ said a doctor’s wife, 
“if he knew all he has to go through before he 
attains any position worth having. Day and 
night he must be on call, his time is never his 
own, and only by intense and long-protracted 
study can he hope to attain eminence; then the 
profession is so crowded. Let him be a mer- 
chant, a minister, a civil engineer, anything but 
a physician.” 

“‘Not a merchant, surely,’”’ said a lady in vel- 
vet; “he must begin at the lowest round of the 
ladder, promotion is tardy, and failure may come 
at any time.” 

“Not a civil engineer,” interposed another; 
“hundreds of engineers are out of employment, 
and every year hundreds more are graduated 
from our colleges.”’ 

“Ifa young man is called of God to the min- 
istry,”’ said a clergyman's wife, ‘‘by all means 
encourage him to heed the call. The life is one 
of incessant struggle, but of incessant reward as 
well; it is a life of poverty, of self-denial, of de- 
votion to others; but are not all noble lives lives 
of struggle, and self-denial, and devotion to oth- 
ers, and is any life fully crowned before its 
close?” 

siininsiccena blll iecathnint 


“DEM SUPPOSES.” 

Those who are so anxious about the future as 
to be unhabpy in the present, may learn a les- 
son from a poor colored woman. Hername was 
Nancy, and she earned a moderate living by 
washing. She was, however, always happy. 
One day, one of those anxious Christians, who 
are constantly “taking thought’’ about the mor- 
row, said to her: 


“Ah, Nancy, it is well enough to be happy 





now, but I should think your thonghts of your 





future would sober you. Suppose, for instance 
that you should be sick and unable to work; or, 
suppose that your present employers should 
move away, and no one else give you anything 
to do; or suppose” — : 

“Stop!” cried Nancy, “I never supposes, De 
Lerd is my Shepherd, and I knows | shall not 
want. And, honey,’ she added to her gloomy 
friend, “‘it’s all dem supposes as is makin’ you 
so mis’able. You'd better give dem all up ay 
jes’ trus’ in de Lord.” 

+or 


PANTHERS CARRYING FLOWER 
SEEDS. 

We know that birds perform service for dame 
Nature in scattering seeds iar and wide. The 
same kind of unconscious work for vegetation jg 
done (to a limited extent) by qnadrupeds—anq 
by a curious incongruity a fierce carnivorous 
beast sometimes becomes a sower of beautiful 
flowers. Mr. Alfred Smee writes: 


An interesting fact in natural history was re- 
vealed during the recent visit of H. R. IL, the 
Prince of Wales, to India. In one of the hunt- 
ing excursions in the neighborhood of Barodaa 

anther was shot, and numerous seeds were 
| eee to be attached to the skin. 

The seeds had_ two perfect hooks, manifestly 
designed to attach themselves to foreign bodies, 
As the panther moved about it collected the 
seeds on the skin and carried them about wher. 
ever it went; but when it rubbed against the 
shrubs, it of necessity brushed some off, and thus 
distributed them. 

These seeds were taken from the skin by an 
officer who was one of the hunting party, and 
several came into the possession of Mrs. Hor- 
ner, of Staines, a great lover of horticulture, 
who did me the favor of sending me specimens, 
I was so struck with the incident and the re- 
markable character of the seed, that, after fig- 
uring it, I desired it to be sown at “My Garden,” 
when it rapidly grew into a handsome plant, 
and produced beautiful clusters of tubular flow. 
ers.— Chambers’ Journal. 


And the plant from the seed picked from the 
panther’s skin is now blooming in the great con- 
servatory of the Royal Botanic Society. Its 
name is martynia diandra. 

A QUEER OYSTER. 

The owl (and even the rattlesnake, it is said) 
that quarters himself in a prairie-dog hole, is 
“sentleman’’ enough to let the rightful occu- 
pant remain. The odd usurper here described 
does not seem to have been so peaceable to the 
proprietor of the house he crowded into: 





While some men were at work down the Po- 
tomac River, dredging for oysters, one of them 
came across what he regarded as an unusually 
large and fine oyster. The man pressed one of 
his fingers into the partly opened shell, when to 
his utter astonishment something inside took a 
firm hold of his finger, and when he forcibly ab- 
stracted it he experienced considerable pain and 
found it somewhat lacerated. 

His suspicion and surprise were by this time 
excited, and he at once opened the shell, and 
was astonished to find that it contained a cu- 
rious animal, several inches long, completely 
filling the cavity of the shell. This animal very 
much resembles what is commonly called a wa- 
ter-dog, except that it has no feet. The head is 
similar to that of a catfish, with a large mouth 
full of fine teeth. Just back of its head are two 
large lobes, which give it a little the appearance 
of a small bull-dog. 

The man who had his finger bitten suffered 
considerably, and it was much inflamed. The 
animal, whatever it may prove to be, must have 
made its access to the shell when small, destroy- 
ing the oyster it found as the natural tenant, 
and grew up to its present size within the cal- 
careous prison usurped by itself. The creature 
has been placed in the hands of a competent 
scientific man, who will determine what it is.— 
Washington Nation. 


+ > 
COMFORT FOR SHORT PERSONS. 
Canon Kingsley thonght the number of small 
young men to be seen in a London street was a 
sign of the deterioration of the race. But a wri- 
ter in Cassell’s Magazine points out that height 
of stature does not indicate greatness of charac- 
ter. On the contrary, the great men of history 
have been short men: 





Canute the Great, for example, was a singu- 
larly small man; Napoleon, too, was little; Nel- 
son had no height to boast of; and the great 
Conde was short enough. Hildebrand—Gregory 
VII.,—the mightiest of all the Popes, was also 
quite a diminutive person. Then amongst men 
of letters, poets and philosophers, Montaigne, 
the essayist, was little; so was Pope—‘a little, 
crooked thing that asks questions;’”’ so was Dry- 
den; so was Dr. Watts, who insisted, as we all 
know, on the mind being the stature of the man; 
and so was Scarron, who, alluding at once to his 
ill-health and his little size, called himself an 
“abridgment of human miseries.”’ 


‘““‘WHICH IS THE ORPHAN?” 


A farmer once told his man, who was thor- 
oughly Irish, to run into the pasture and catch 
an ox. 

“I mean the off one, I will manage the other 
myself,’’ said he. 

Pat ran to do as bidden, but suddenly paused 
on his way, with the exclamation, — : 

“He’s a reasonable fellow, anyhow, bedad! 
and how am I to know which is the orphan? 
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For the Companion. 
POPPING CORN. 


Look into grandma’s kitchen ; 
Can you find a prettier sight— 
Than Nellie, and Fred, and Kitty, 
Popping their corn to-night? 


Outside, it is dark and dreary, 
And swiftly falls the rain; 

While the wind in fitful dashes, 
Drives it against the pane. 


Within the glad firelight is shining, 
And the shadows dance on the wall; 

Old Tray is asleep by the hearthstone, 
And pussy curled up like a ball. 


In the ashes the chestnuts are roasting, 
Near the apples of crimson and gold; 

While the basket of corn in the corner, 
Isa mine of wealth untold. 


Fred gleefully shakes the popper 
As the white corns rise and fall; 
And the laughing, happy faces, 
Are the prettiest sight of all. 
Tired at last of their frolic, 
They watch the firelight fade, 
And trace out wonderful pictures, 
In the shapes which the coals have made. 


And they build for themselves bright castles, 
Where never a shadow shall fall! 

Ah! thank God, that the Coar All Father 
Is able to plan for them all. 


But some time (with delight at the picture, 
When the long, long years have flown,) 

They’ll look back to the dear old kitchen 
Where they merrily popped their corn. 


KATE. 
sashes lila Tins 


For the Companion. 


AMY’S VOYAGE. 


“Mamma, if you were my dear little Amy and 
Iwas your mamma, I should say, ‘Come dar- 
ling, let me button your boots for you.’ ” 

Mamma looked at the fat hands tugging at 
the button-hook, the brown head bent down and 
the serious small face, and smiled. 

“If were your dear little Amy,” she said, “I 
would not wet my feet by playing in forbidden 
places, and have to change my boots.” 

“Oh yes you would!” cried Amy, triumphant- 
ly. “For then you’d be a little girl, and grand- 
ma says children have no discretion.”’ 

“They have understanding, however, and can 
be taught that they must obey,”’ said mamma, 
80 gravely that Amy said no more as she tugged 
at her boots. 

She did mean to obey. She never set out on 


> | kept house. 
N } Amy privately thought it was not any too 





one of the frolics so sure to lead her into mis- 
chief that she did not resolve to be very good 
and keep in just such places as mamma ap- 
proved. But Amy loved the water as a duck 
does, and temptation was always near. 

The lawn behind the house sloped down to the 
edge of the beautiful river, a little brook raced 
across the orchard, and not far from the house 
was the canal with its flat tow-path, and proces- 
Sion of slow-moving horses and large, unwieldly 
boats, It was a great entertainment to watch 
tiem, or stand on the bridge and see them go 
through the lock. Amy secretly meant to own 
4canal-boat when she grew up, and travel in it 
continually, but as yet she had not confided this 
hope to any one. 

Now when the dry boots were on and the half- 
hour’s sewing, which was penance for the half- 
hour's frolic in the water was done, Amy ran 
“ of doors with a hop and a skip. 

She turned her back to the river and shook 


| off to the stone bridge, where she sat down in 
| the shade to. wait for the next boat to go through 
the lock. 

“T should think they might paint them bet- 
ter,” thought Amy, looking at the dingy one 
just in sight. ‘‘Mine shall be scarlet and blue; 
and I’ll have a yellow flag. Why! what can it 


be stopping for so close to the bank!” 





Careless Amy, forgetting all good resolutions, 
ran down to the water’s edge, looking curiously 
at the man who was making the rope fast to the 
tree, and turning the patient horses aside in the 
shade. He was a round-faced, good-tempered 
looking man, and Amy did not hesitate to speak 
to him. 

“What are you doing? Why do you stop?” 
she said. 

“To bait my horses and wait for my boy that 
I left down to the village. You're a funny little 
grasshopper. How old are you?” 

“Tm not insects; I'm a girl,’’ said Amy, pet- 
tishly. 

“Beg you pardon, ma’am. 
aboard and see my ship?” 

“Oh may I?” eried Amy, never heeding how 
often her mother had forbidden her even to talk 
with the men on the canal. 

In another moment her new acquaintance had 
jumped her over upon the deck, and was laugh- 
ing at her exclamations of surprise. She was 
delighted with the tiny cabin, “almost like a 
doll-house,’”’ where the man said he and his boy 


Want to come 








clean, but it was delightfully contracted and 
very cosey. 

“T shall have mine very neat,”’ said Amy to 
herself. Then aloud she added, “I wish I could 
sail a little way, to see what it is like.”’ 

“Well,” said the man, “I can put you ashore 
at the second bridge above here. Only how 
| about your ma’s consent? I don’t reckon she is 
used to letting you go boating this way.” 

‘Tll ask her,” said Amy. She sped away to 
the house, but her mamma had gone out, and 
grandma was not to be found. 

“Tf must decide myself,’’ she thought, and, 
rushing back, she saw the boat about starting, 
and called, desperately,— 

“Wait forme! Wait!” 

“I didn’t expect you,” said the man, as he 
jumped her to the deckagain. ‘‘Put you ashore 
at the bridge?’”’ 

“Yes,” said Amy, nestling herself down among 
some boxes, and rejoicing in the ripple of the 
water against the prow. ‘‘How nice it is!”’ 

It was rather nice, but it was very slow mo- 
tion, and Amy, heated with running, and daz- 
zled by the sun on the water, leaned back on the 
boxes, wondering it took so long to reach the 
bridge, and so wondering, fell asleep. 

She awoke with a start to find it dusk, and to 
ery out at the strange place in which she found 
herself. 

“T want to go home, I do!”’ 

At her wail, the man sprang up from his place 
at the rudder. 

“If I haven’t forgotten you clean out!’’ he 
said. ‘You poor little kitten! I s’pose you 
went to sleep, and so did I, while Sam was at 
the fore, and here we are!” 

Amy wailed louder than before, and her friend 
tried awkwardly to comfort her. 
use, and when, presently, they met a boat going 
towards the town, he accepted, with relief, Sam’s 
suggestion that she be sent back on it. 


“It’s Joe Bangs, and his wife is along. She’ll 


gown. 





untidy people who tried to comfort her. 


It was of no 


be kind to you,” said Sam, as Amy, still weep- 
ing, was handed over, with a hurried explana- 
tion, and received by a frowsy woman in a greasy 


How Amy hated the ill-smelling cabin into 
which she was taken, and even the kind, but 
She 
could not sleep on the stuffy bed; she would not 


COMPANION. 


of bread and molasses. She could only ery, and 
think of home, and happiness, and mamma, as 
the slow hours went on. 

It was ten o’clock when Amy was delivered at 
her father’s door, to find all the household in 
alarm about her naughty self. She plunged into 
the arms of mamma, who sat, pale and anxious, 
on the sofa. 

“If you was my little Amy, I'd forgive you, 
for you'd be cured of canal boats!’’ sobbed the 
child, and then mammaand Amy cried together. 
And certainly Amy has never taken another 
canal voyge since that time. 





For the Companion, 
THE BLUE BIRD. 


Where does the blue bird come from? 
Can any one tell me where? 

For a pure, clear note was heard to float 
Out on the bleak March air. 

Without a leaf was the orchard, 
And, though the sky was blue, 

The wind was bold, and sharp, and cold, 
It whistled the branches through. 


Gold-Locks has a way of guessing, | 
And she said, “From out the south?” | 
That may be so, for all of us know, 
That the sweet tune in his mouth 
Is full of the news of sunshine, 
And of fields of growing grain, 
Of the bursting of buds in the waking woods, 
And of warm, sweet-smelling rain. 


“IT know where the blue bird comes from!" 
Piped Teddy, quaint and small, 
“From high and high, way up in the sky! 
I know, for I saw him fall!’ 
And that may be true, too, Teddy, 
For nothing could be more free, 
Than the way he swings on glaneing wings, 
And nothing could bluer be. 
He looks like a flake of color 
Blown by some playful power, 
To show us how on the apple bough 
*Twould look to see a flower. 
And his voice is a blest assurance 
That violet time is near, 
That the merry and long, warm days of song 
And bloom will soon be here. 
Mrs. CLARA Dory BATES, 
Since eee 
“THE LITTLE FOXES THAT SPOIL 
THE VINES.” 
One little fox is “‘By-and-by.”” 
him, you come to his hole—Never. 
Another little fox is “I Can’t.’’ You had bet- 
ter seton him an active, plucky little thing, “I 
can’ by name. It does wonders. 
A third little fox is “No Use in Trying.”” He 
has spoiled more vines, and hindered the growth 
of more fruit, than many a worse-looking ene- 
my. 
A fourth little fox is “I Forgot.’’ He is very 
provoking. He is a great cheat. He slips 
through your fingers like time. He is seldom 
caught up with. 
Fifth little fox is ‘Don’t Care.” 
chief he has done. 
Sixth little fox is ‘No Matter.’’ It is matter 
whether your life is spoiled by small faults, 


If you track 


Oh, the mis- 





DurRrnG the intensely cold weather of Febrna- 
ry a gentleman in the country missed his large 
Newfoundland dog from his accustomed place. 
After an absence of two days and nights his 
bark was heard, and he was feund in a swamp 
ahout half a mile distant, with his tail frozen 
fast in the ice. An axe was obtained and his 
tail cut out. The poor dog was nearly exhausted 
by hunger and exposure. 
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1. 
POETICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My 11, and 3, and 1, and 10 

Is the delight of sporting men; 
My 5and 9, 3, 1 and 2 

Is what schoolmasters try to do; 
My 6, and 7, and also 9 

Is wintry weather’s surest sign ; 
My 8, 3, 5, 1, 2, 9,5 

A shoestring spells, sure’s you’re alive; 
My 11, and 3, and 6, and 4 

Is often seen from clouds to pour. 
My 1 to 11 (my whole, I'll say,) 





her head at the noise of the little brook; but ran | eat, though Mrs. Bangs offered her a large slice 


ean afford you real 
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BROKEN WORDS. 


F eeoamyal E: ———and I foundsome beautiful specimens 


of ——, ——- —— I was so delighted! 
Ans. Fernando—(fern and O), 


He was sucha 





that he saw —— —— in gain- 


bling. 


I said to her, when dressed for the ball, “—— —— 
” 

—— —— meat in the boiling kettle. 
That the letter was folded —— —— so small, 
the difficulty of reading it. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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The initial and final letters spell the objects hid- 
den in the upper picture, Goss. 


4. 
POETICAL WORD SQUARE, 


My first is a time-honored family name 

Of several statesmen of American fame; 

My second’s a name in the Bible you'll see 
Ott worn by females of color—now tree; 

A name of a Scottish lass, oft heard in song,— 
Around it the tenderest memories throng; 

My fourth is the name of a State next the sea, 
It’s people are hardy, industrious and free ; 
This is something you use whenever you write, 
That is, if a letter you try to indite. 


5. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 


BERTHA, 


(Express the hieroglyphic exactly; then transpose your 
definition into a word meaning the same as the definition 
here given.) 


A 


A mechanie. 





Firesides, BB. 


6. 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
(To find the answer to the age, fill two blanks in suc- 
cession, with words having the same initial and final. 
The name to which the age refers is apparent in the 
whole.) 
My initials and finals together will tell 
How long has existed a friend you know well; 
Such a gay, genial friend that you will not be vexed 
At my singing of him, with his age for my text. 
Should you ask me his name, (if you come not un- 
bidden,) 
A search will reveal it, in these verses hidden. 


Scarce can 














come near him, but may 
stay, 
To (whether or busy) his way; 
I’m sure he shuns chaff, but of truth from each 
grain. 
Speaking fairly, - is all he’ll retain! 








an a bind him? he ever has spurned 
Ina rut to proceed, whence he could not be turned. 














Witha for the smitten, a smile for the glad, 

Food, too, for the he ever has had, 

And from dull never make his heart 
sad. J... B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. April Fool. 

2. Humph, fie, oh, ho, oho, alas, hist, avast, wel- 
come, heigh, lackaday, pish, hail, pshaw, hold, 
alack, eh, strange, whist, lo, whew, avaunt, tut, 
woe, begone, fangh, tush, ah, ha, ala, hem, indeed. 

3. Son ax—Saxon. U in stem—minutes, Trees 
in D—inserted. 





Is heard before the break of day. 





4. Pow-hat-tan, 
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THE HORNS OF THE ANTELOPE, 

The following portraiture of the antelope is taken 
from Col. Dodge’s “Plains of the Great West :’| 

The antelope is the smallest of the larger game 
animals of the plains, averaging, when dressed, 
scarcely fifty pounds. The head of the male is 

uwmed with horns from eight to fourteen inches in 
length, and, though very considerably larger, are of 
the same character as the horns of the chamois. 

At about two-thirds of its length, measured from 
the base, the horn becomes somewhat palmated, and 
a short prong branches off, giving to the animal its 
name, “prong horn.”” The tips are bent inward,—a 
fortunate provision, as these little animals are very 
pugnacious, and, were the horns straight, their com- 
bats would frequently result in death. 

As it is, they cannot seriously hurt each other, and 
the fight consista in a simple trial of pushing. They 
do not butt like sheep, nor strike like goats, but, 
putting their heads together, each combatant pushes 
with all his might. 

The weaker gradually gives ground, until, finding 
himself overmatched, he attempts to escape, gener- 
ally receiving such a punch in the side or buttocks, 
as most decidedly accelerates his speed and puts an 
end to the combat. 

Though these horns are apparently of the same 
growth as those of cattle or goats, the antelope nev- 
ertheless sheds them every year. The horn has a 
pith, and is not wholly shed, as the elk or deer horn, 
but the hard, horny shell comes off the pith, just as 
the shell comes off the body of a crab. 

In May, the outside shell begins to get loose, the 
antelope retires to some solitude, the shell drops off, 
leaving a spongy, white, fleshy substance, sparsely 
covered with short, stiff, black bristles, pointing 
towards the end, and the growth of which evidently 
aids in pushing off the shell. 

This pith grows with wonderful rapidity, becomes 
somewhat larger than the old horn, and the outside 
hardens intoa horny shell. The whole process takes 
but two or three days. 


a 
HOW A GHOST CAME NEAR BEING 
SHOT. 

A Williamsburg man came near meeting his 


death recently, owing to a strange freak of playing 
ghost for the frightening of his own children. He 
Was :n occupant of a floor in a first-class tenement 
house, sometimes called a French flat, and one even- 
ing wrapped himself in a sheet, and emerged sud- 
denly from a room adjoining that occupied as a sit- 
ting-room by his family. The children fled into the 
hallway, and the man (whose name, by the way, is 
Matthews) in his white robe followed them. Just 
then, the occupant of another floor happened to en- 
ter the building, and, hearing the noise, walked up 
stairs to ascertain the cause. As he did so, the 
ghost-like form appeared, whereupon, the latest 
comer, a rough, practical sort of fellow, drew a pis- 
tol and fired. The ball grazed the head of the 
would-be-ghost, and his habiliments dropped from 
him in an instant, as he retreated to his own room. 
The assailant, supposing the retreating form to be 
that of a thief, fired a second shot, which fortunate- 
ly missed him, and the whele house was speedily 
in an uproar. The police were summoned, and the 
yarties all taken to the station. As nobody was 
iurt, the police captain released them with a repri- 
mand, and there is no danger that Matthews will 
ever again try to play the ghost.—New York Corre- 
spondent Chicago Tribune. 


If ever practical joker deserved his luck and his 

reprimand, that man did. 
sia e —_ 
SOCIAL LIONS, 

Major Cameron, in his recently-published volume 
of travels, “Across Africa,” tells a story of social 
lions, which, if true, shows that the most famous 
lion-tamers might learn something ftom the natives 
of Africa. He says: 

A native of Ukaranga asserted that in the village 
next to that in which he lived the people were on 





most friendly terms with the lions, which used to 
walk in and about the village without attempting to 
injure anyone. On great occasions they were treat- 
ed to honey, goats, sheep and ugali, and sometimes 
at these afternoon drums as many as two hundred 
lions assembled. Each lion was known to the peo- 
ple by name, and to these they responded when 
called. And when one died the inhabitants of the 
village mourned for him as for one of themselves. 
This village was reported to be situated on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, not very distant from 
Jumah Merikani’s house; and he also told me that 
this a between the natives and lions was 
commonly spoken of, but he had never been present 
at one of the gatherings. The Mkananga, however, 
asserted that he had often witnessed this friendly 
intercourse between man and beast, and brought 
several of his tribesmen to testify to the truth of his 
statement. 


——9-———— 
HUNTING BIRDS OF PARADISE, 


The principal occupation of the inhabitants of 
Arru is the hunting of the great birds of paradise. 
The woods are filled with flocks of these beautiful 
birds, and the natives are quite cunning in their 
hunting. 


The bird has a most magnificent plume of feath- 
ers, of a delicate yellow color, coming up from under 
the wings, and falling over the back like a jet of 
water. The breast was a brilliant emerald green, 
and the bedy a beautiful yellow. They were about 
the size of a small pigeon, and had a voice not very 
unlike the jackdaw,—in fact, they were allied to the 
crows, They were restless, peculiar birds, and flew 
about the branches of great trees. They were con- 
stantly chattering, but being much hunted they were 
very wary, and it was difficult to get them shot. 

The natives had a peculiar way of killing them. 
They went up into the boughs of a tree which the 
birds were known to frequent, and, collecting a 
number of the branches, they concealed themselves 
so that they could scarcely be seen; then, when a 
flock came, they picked off the birds with arrows 
with blunt heads. These arrows were of course 
quite noiseless. The bird was simply paralyzed and 
fell, and in that way the natives sometimes got a 
large number of the flock. 


a ~~ _ 
BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
A Southern negro showed knowledge of human 
nature in the way he told his master bad news: 


A planter owned a very valuable yoke of oxen. 
They were slick and fat, and the very apples of his 
eye. One night they died. The servant in attend- 
ance was horrified. He did not know how to break 
the news. He thought the best way was to do it by 
halves. He went to his master, saying,— 

‘Massa, the nigh ox is dead.”’ 

The master sorrowed greatly, and was duly com- 
forted by the thought that the off ox yet remained. 
The next day the servant came in with the dread 
news,— 

“Massa, the off ox is dead.” 

“Ah,lamruined! When did he die?” 

“Yesterday, sah.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me then ?” 

“You see, massa, the fact is they both died at 
once, but I broke de news to you half at a time, so 
you could stand it better.” 








A KNOWING BIRD. 


A quail in Paris has been kept for two years in a 
cage with other quails destined for the market. 
Whenever a customer appears, the quail we speak 
of perches on one leg, and frizzles himself up into a 
fluffy ball, which is a sign of illness in quails. The 
customer looks at him with disgust, and says, “No, 
not that (quail, the bird is sick ;”’ and so this ingen- 
ious volatile lives on in peace and comfort, while 
his companions depart one by one to their allotted 
toasts. 





Due credit for such pretty sagacity surely no one 
will grudge to the little “Bob White,” whose whis- 
tle tells us when it is going to rain. 

<ciiciatatiielpaciicaiia 
“UNDER MY SHAWL,” 


Many persons think, with the Spartans, that the 
sin isin being found out, and not in doing wrong. 
For instance: 


A woman forgot to send home some work on Sat- 
urday. On Sunday morning she told her little niece 
to put on her things and take the bundle under her 
shawl to the lady’s house. ‘Nobody will see it,’’ 
she said. “But is it net Sunday under my shawl, 
aunt?” asked the child, 


ounce > — 


AN URGENT CALL. 


“Come down to the office and bring one hundred 
and fifty dollars in bills,’ was the telegram which a 
down-town operator sent to his wife. The message 
she received read, “Come down to the office and 
bring one hundred and fifty doctor's pills.’”? She 
didn’t wait a minute, but took a cab and hastened 
to see what terrible malady had seized her husband, 


— ~ —_ 


A LATE BOOK is entitled “Half-Hours with In- 
sects.”” What a lively half-hour one can have with 
a bee! 


MEN talk about the idle wind; but the wind is al- 
ways busy, and, like a cheerful farmer, whistles at 
its work. 


“You had better ask for manners than money,” 
said a gentleman to a beggar who asked for alms. 
“LT asked for what I thought you had most of!’ was 
the reply. 


ENGLISH railway corporations are employing wom- 
en as clerks at the stations. Their experience in 
managing trains and switches probably suggested 
the experiment. 


AN Irish M.P., who was afraid of a new trick 
which was going the rounds, teld his servant “never 
to take in anonymons parcels onliss ye now the 
quarter whince they emanate.” 


“I pon’ see how you can have been working all 
day like a horse,” exclaimed the wife of a lawyer, 
her husband having declared he had been thus work- 
ing. ‘Well, my dear,” he replied, “I’ve been draw- 
ing a conveyance all day, anyhow.” 


“THAT bed is not long enough for me,” said a gruff 
old Englishman, upon being ushered into his bed- 
room by an Irish waiter at one of our hotels. 
“Faith, an’ you'll find it is pretty long, sir, when 
you get into it,” was the reply ; “for then there’ll be 
two feet more added to it,’ 


HISTORY OF A PICTURE. 


Two of the most celebrated artists the world has ever 
known dwelt in the same city. One delighted in delineat- 
ing beauty in all its graces of tint,form and motion. His 
portraits were instinct with the charm of physical vigor. 
The graceful, half-voluptuous outline of form and feat- 
ure harmonized with delicately blended tints. On his 
canvas, the homeliest faces had an almost irresistible 
charm. The other found pleasure only in depicting weird 
and gloomy subjects. Above all, did he excel in painting 
the portraits of the dying. The agonizing death-throe, 
the ghastly face and form, were all depicted with marvel- 
lous fidelity. There existed between these artists the 
most intense dislike. At length this dislike culminated. 
The beauty-loving artist had been engaged in painting 
the portrait of a beautiful woman. Connoisseurs pro- 
nounced it the most wonderful piece of art that had ever 
been produced. His brother artist was jealous of his 
fame and sought revenge. By bribing the keeper of the 
studio he gained access to the picture each night. At 
first he was content to only deaden the brilliancy of the 
complexion and eyes, efface the bloom from cheek and 
lip, and paint a shadow on either cheek. Later, his 
strokes grew bolder and freer, and one morning the artist 
awoke to find the entire outline of the portrait changed. 
He could scarcely recognize in the emaciated form and 
haggard countenance the glowing conception he had em- 
bodied. The pallid face and expressionless eyes he had 
attributed to a lack of genuineness in his materials; but 
when the outlines were changed he suspected the cause 
and indignantly dismissed the keeper. What the re- 
vengeful artist marred by a few rapid strokes of his skil- 
ful brush was only restored by years of patient industry. 
Reader, need we name the artists,—Health, who paints 
the flowers and “grassy carpet” no less than the human 
form divine,—Disease, the dreaded artist who revels 
among the ruins both of nature and humanity,—and 
Carelessness, the keeper to whom Health often intrusts 
his portraits. And is it not the beauty of woman, the 
most admired of all the works which adorn the studio of 
Health, that Disease oftenestseeks tomar? The slightest 
stroke of his brush upon the delicate organization leaves 
an imprint that requires much skill and patience to ef- 
face. Restoration must be prompt. Carelessness must 
be dismissed. Let suffering women heed the warning ere 
Disease has marred their chief beauty—Health—beyond 
reparation. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription has been 
used by thousands of these sufferers, and they are unan- 
imous in their praise of its excellence. If you would be 
transformed from the pallid, nervous invalid into a happy, 
vigorous woman, try it. 


Youthful Beauty 
Hasa wonderfulcharm. The fresh, clear complexion of 
youth is produced by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” 
which will remove tan, freckles and all other blemishes 
from the skin. 

Graefenberg Vegetable Pills, 
For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indigestion, 
superior to all others. Sold by all Druggists. Com. 





ik PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms . G.A.HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, 0. 


PRINTERS. It will pay you to send “your name to 
9 W. B. WALDEN, North Adams, Mass. 

‘LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 
141, Northampton, Mass. Samples mailed, 35 cents. 


J ADIES can make $52 day in theirown city or town. 
Address ELLIS MAN’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
2 COMIC RETURN ENVELOPES. 15 cts., 
0? 4 designs. SEAVY & CO., Northtord, Conn. 
S TAMM ERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y¥. 


6 TEA SPOONS, Diamond Steel, Albata- plated, 
wear like silver, and very durable, by mail, 25 cts. 


SEAVY & CO., Northford, Conn. 
HUMOROUS POEM printed in colors, on fine 
vaper,each page illustrated. 
2 copies mailed for l0c. S. A. TUCKER, Dorchester, Mass 
THE “BEST 
Agents Wanted, 
A. H. SINGER. (#3 50.) 


Made by 197 Agents in January, ’77, with 
my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 
Address C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
NY BOY or GIRL with five minutes use-of our 
new Pantograph, can make a perfect copy of any 
Photograph, Engraving, Embroidery or any Bracket de- 
sign. Full instructions and Instrament sent free on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. Address PANTOGRAPH CO., 
P. O. Box 738, Rochester, N. Y. 
QTA NDARD and valuable Family_Medi- 
\ cines, Corbett’s Shaker’s Sarsagariiie. asa 
Blood Purifier, the best and unsurpassed. Dr. Deans’ 
Rheumatic Pills for Chronic and inflammatory 
Rheumatism unrivalled. Sold by druggists. 
MAYNARD & NOYES, Boston Agents. 


ON receipt of 10 cents we will mail you our illustrated 








Warranted. 
Sample by Mail. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











catalogue of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, 
Printing Presses, Tricks, Toy Engines, Books, 
Bracket Saws, novelties and sporting goods. We are just 
the House you can buy anything from. Address WIL- 

LIAMS & CROCKETT, 8 Nassau Street, New York. 
and Instrumental music, 8 


OU @ 3-page pieces: all for 25 


cts.: Little Lost Irene,—Danks; National Debt,—Delano; 
Give a Kiss to Me,—Percy; Ever Sweet is thy Memory,— 
Hosfield; On the Wave Waltz; Marathon Polka; Old 
South Grand March; Melville Polka Mazurka. EXCEL- 
SIOR MUSIC CO., 256 Washington Street, Boston, 


NV OUNT UNION COLLEGE brings thorough 

integral education within reach of all,” said Chief 
Justice Chase. Departments: Classical, Scientific, Phi- 
losophical; Ladies, Normal, Music, Industrial, Fine Arts, 
Preparatory. Museum worth $400,000. Board and Tui- 
tion almost nominal rates. Students, 1000 accommodated ; 
ean earn by teaching winter all expenses of College Year 
of Spring, Summer and _ Fall Terms, without losing time. 
For catalogue, address Pres. Hartshorn, LL.D.,Alliance,O. 


SPLINTS For Picture Frames, bask- 


ets, etc. Any one can make 
them. Designs free. 5000 
Splints (8 inch.), $150. 100 5x7 Chromos (full size), $3. 
200 Gem Chromos, 75 cts. 100¢ Decaleomanie, 35 cts. Em- 
bossed Pictures, 5 and 10 cts. per sheet. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
See Wonder Box, in CoMPANION No. 13. 


~ LOVERS OF FRET SAWING. 


Shipman & Binder, the manufacturers of the Famous 
Centennial Bracket Saw, Again Take the Lead. They 
now offer you a Book containing 87 Patterns, a Manual 
and a Walnut Pantograph, all for 75 cts. The aoe 
are of every description, and each one has a plain de- 
scription. The Manual instructs you in all and every 
branch of Fancy Sawing, Turning, Inlaying, Sandpa- 
pering, Polishing and Glueing. If you do not send for 





The following choice Vocal 








sv] 





one of these books, be sure and send for our Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of amateur tools (free). 
Add SHIPMAN & BINDER, 





109 Water Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 


VISITING CARDS. 
Your name neatly printed on 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. 
50 Seroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts, 
25 Embossed, 20 cts. 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 ets, 
25 Snowflake, 25 cts. Elegant card cases, le, [5 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, ° 


~ Woodward's Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets, 
Four parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid, 


WOODWARD'S ARTISTIC DRAWING STUDIES, 
He Animals, Land 


8s, Figures, Animals, Landscapes, 
Two parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid, 
WOODWARD'S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET say, 
Two parts just published. Fifty cents each, post-paiq, 
Order free catalogue by postal card of Art, Architec. 
tural and Rural books. . E. Woodward, Pup- 
lisher, 136 Chambers Street, New York. 











To play on the pianoforte or organ in one day, even if you 
have never played before and have not the slightest 
knowledge of notes, by the use of “MASON’S CHARTS,” 
which fit NEATLY OVER THE KEYS. It is the greatest jn- 
vention of the nineteenth century, and has been practi- 
cally and successfully tested by hundreds of people who 
had never played before using one. Children ten years of 
age can understand the simple principles of these charts, 
and teach themselves to play ina few hours. This saves 
the boy or girl many weary weeks of pounding at the 
piano, and the great expense and _tediousness of a long 
musical training. Children, young ladies and young men, 
and ladies and gentlemen of any age, can acquire the art 
of playing any accompaniment for singing, or accom. 
paniments on either the piano or organ for any other 
musical instrument, in a few moments. These Charts 
will fit any pianoforte or organ. They are divided 
into four separate parts, with a frame that FITs OVER THE 
KEYs. These Charts contain all the chords, viz., trom 
natural key to seven sharps, and from one flat to seven 
flats. The name of every note is = marked on each 
chart, covering the corresponding key on the piano or or- 
gan. 





A strong indorsement from Dexter Smith, editor of 
Dexter Smith’s Musical Paper, and author of some of the 
most popular songs that have ever been written: 

“Any invention that shall tend to simplify and make 
the study of music more attractive to the general public, 
and particularly to the young, should be cordially in- 
dorsed by all lovers of the art,and after examining *Ma- 
son’s Pianoforte and Organ Charts,’ I feel sure their mer- 
its will be widely appreciated, and that they will finda 

nace in every home where there is a piano or an organ. 

hese Charts are to music what the multiplication-tabje 

is to arithmetic.” 
(Signed 


ed) DEXTER SMITH. 
Boston, March 16, 1877. 





From a Well-Known Music House. 


Boston, Marcu 19, 1877. 

We have sold many of Mason's Charts, and have not 
heard of a single instance where they have not given en- 
tire satisfaction. 

(Signed) Waite, Situ & Co., 
Music Publishers and Publishers of “Folio.” 

It is so easy to learn by these Charts that people, young 
or old, who have no piano or organ in their house should 
buy one while they can, as they can easily learn at the 
house of a friend, and gain this much desired accom- 
plishment with very little trouble and at a very slight ex- 
pense. 
These Charts are copyrighted and patent applied for, 
and we shall punish all infringements with the severest 
penalties of the law. 

A full set of “‘“Mason’s Charts,” with directions for use, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of $1. 

Address F. W. McCLEAVE & CO., Boston, Mass., 
U. 8. A., Sole Agent for the United States and Canadas. 

Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 


THE BEST PAPER PUBLISHED 
IS THE 


Toledo Blade 


(NASBY’S PAPER). 


Commencing April 6, the Toledo Weekly Blade 
will contain each week an article from one of the follow- 
ing distinguished gentlemen : 

on. Wm. M. Evarts, Secretary of State. 

Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. D. M. Key, Postmaster-General. 

Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. James N. Tyner, late Postmaster-General. 
- O. P. Morton, Senator from Indiana. 

Hon. James G. Blaine, Senator from Maine. 

on. Chas. Foster, Representative from Ohio, and 
45 other Statesmen and Public Men. 

The Publishers make this announcement by permission. 

Specimen Copies of the Blade mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Send a Postal Card. : 

Address “BLADE,” Toledo, Ohio. 


$ ONE DOLLAR. § 
Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1877, 


And Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds, or 25 Varieties selected Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, mailed to any address on receipt of 31; oF 
the guide free to applicants. 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO., p 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


Agents,*52*3.2 m:n soit 
~ EAST INDIA TREE PEA. 


A new and most valuable pea just introduced from E. 
India, is attracting great /attention wherever introduced, 
and is pronounced by all who have grown it to be superior 
to any other. It is a most valuable acquisition, as It can 
be used green or ripe. The pea-bug never infests this 
pea. It will yield 100 bushels peracre. The stalk grows 
very branchy, like a bush or shrub, and is covered W ith a 
mass of pods from top to bottom, often producing ov 
200 pods per stem. Grows 3 feet high; requires no sticks. 
Price per packet, by mail, 25 cents; 5 packages, $i. 
Address J. N. BERRY, Carthage, Mo. 








articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. ( gn be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknt re 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Mac = 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off —_ 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a commer 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a hep 
Agents are coining money and say it is the best selling 
ticle ont. Sample 25 cents; six for ®1. Extraordinayy 
inducements to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen 
canvass your town. ¥ 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N: * 


DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers 
2 





Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, 50¢t 
5 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 35 ¢tS- 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicag® 
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